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THE LOUISIANA TERRITORY 
FROM 1682-1803 


By Cardinal Goodwin. 


- ‘That part of the Trans-Mississippi West included in the Louisiana 


_ purchase was claimed by France by right of discovery and settlement. 


To the work of Robert Cavelier, better known as Sieur de la Salle, 
more than to that of any other man she is indebted for a basis for 


_ that claim. This indefatigable path-finder had explored the Mis- 


sissippi to its mouth in 1682. Returning to France in 1683 he won 
royal support and sailed from Rochelle in July of the year following 
with an adequate equipment for establishing a colony at the mouth 
of the Mississippi. The Spaniards captured one of his four vessels, 
and he missed the mouth of the great river with the other three, 
finally coming to’ Matagonda Bay during the early part of 1685, 


far west of his intended destination. Another vessel was soon lost 


by being grounded, and La Salle landed his pioneers and built a fort 
which he called St. Louis. Disease, loss of tools, the hostility of the 
Indians, the departure of Beaujeu with the better of the two remain- — 


ing vessels, and the wrecking of the other a little later all combined 
to defeat the success of the enterprise. After vain efforts to find 


the mouth of the Mississippi La Salle and a few surviving followers 
started overland for, Canada. But the leader was killed on the 


Brazos River! and his followers scattered. | 
The work of La Salle had fired the imaginations of many of his | 
countrymen, and when the treaty of Ryswick was signed in 1697, 


: Louis XIV was persuiaded to make an official undertaking of what 


1Bolton, peg” “The Location of La Salle’s Colonyjon the Gulf of Mexico,”’ ‘in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, September, 1915. 
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had been originally supported largely by La Salle alone. The men 
to attempt to execute La Salle’s ambitious project of a French 
establishment on the Gulf of Mexico were already at hand. They 


were two sons of Charles le Moyne of Quebec. Pierre, who is known 


as the Sieur d’Iberville, was one, and Jean Baptiste, called Bienville 
from his seigniory, was the other. These two courageous leaders, 
the latter a midshipman but eighteen years of age at the time, sailed 
from Brest in October, 1698, with a well selected company of two 
hundred soldiers and colonists. The Spanish garrison just established 
at Pensacola refused them permission to land and Iberville came to 
anchor off Ship Island eighteen miles southeast of the present Mis- 
sissippi city. Here during the early part of 1699 the adventurers 
built a fort on the Back Bay of Biloxi. 

Iberville then turned his attention to exploring. With a party 
of about fifty men-at-arms in row boats and canoes he made his way 
westward along the coast finally reaching the mouth of the Mis- 


sissippi, and proceeded up that river to the mouth of the Red. On. 


the return the party divided. Bienville led some of the men over 
the route by which they had come and his older brother conducted 
the others through Iberville bayou and lakes Maurepas and Pont- 
chartarain, into the Bay St. Louis. It was while making his pas- 
sage through here that Iberville received from the natives a note 
written fourteen years earlier by Chevalier de Tonty, La Salle’s 
lieutenant. This confirmed Iberville in the belief that he had reached 
the country to which the attention of France had been drawn by 
La Salle. 

Before the middle of the year 1699, Iberville returned to France 
with the ships, leaving Sauvole in command at Biloxi, with Bienville 
as his lieutenant. Upon a later visit to the colony, in 1702, he ordered 
the post removed to twenty-seven mile Bluff on Mobile river, and 
eight years later, two years after the death of Iberville, Bienville, on 
account of floods, moved once more, this time to the site of modern 
Mobile. 

During these years numerous exploring expeditions were made 
along the lower Mississippi. On one of them, in the summer of 
1700, Iberville was accompanied by Pierre Charles le Sueur, an ad- 
venturer who had been on the upper Mississippi in search of furs, 
copper, lead, and colored earth several years earlier. A number 
of explorations for mines were made at this time in Louisiana, Mis- 


sissippi, Alabama, Arkansas, and Tennessee by various prospecting — 


parties. Through reports from the leaders of some of these expedi- 
tions the French learned of the appearance of the English in the 
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lower Mississippi. Le Sueur had found an English trader at the 


mouth of the Arkansas, and in 1699 while descending the river in 


small boats Bienville and his party came upon an English frigate of 
sixteen guns at a bend in the river eighteen miles below the present 


city of New Orleans, at a place called English Turn. 


In February, 1718, New Orleans was founded by Bienville, and 
immediately became not only the seat of government but the metro- | 
polis of the Louisiana province. Both Bienville and Sauvole had been 
favorably impressed with the site in 1699, and had reported it as a 


_ suitable location for a colony, but Iberville was afraid that a town 


established inland would be subject to Indian raids. Three years 
after New Orleans was founded Louisiana was divided into nine 
military districts called Mobile, Biloxi, Alabama, New Orleans, 
Yazoo, Natchez, Arkansas, Illinois, and Natchitoches. The last of 
these was founded as a buffer colony against the hostile Spaniards. 


One of the motives which had actuated the French in founding 
Louisiana was the development of an overland commerce with the 
southwest. Texas was claimed by the Spaniards at this time, and 


- frightened by La Salle’s intrusion at Matagorda Bay they had occu- 


pied parts of the territory and subsequently withdrawn. The same 
territory of Texas was claimed by the French because La Salle’s ill-fated 
colony had been founded there. An expedition was sent into the 
country by Bienville in 1714 under the command of Louis Juchereau, 
better known as Sieur de St. Denis. Other expeditions were led into 
the Spanish territory of the Southwest, and in 1717 the French 
erected a fort at Natchitoches, near the Red River, and about seven 
leagues from an outpost built by the Spaniards. — 

These expeditions were not confined to the southwest, however. 
As early as 1704 French Canadians were reported on the Missouri 
River. A little later expeditions among the Osage and Pawnee 
Indians were led by such traders ds Du Tisne and Bourgmont.2 The 
appearance of the French in this region stirred the Spanish to action. 
In 1720 they led a “retributive expedition’’ among the Missouri 
allies. This movement alarmed the French of the Illinois country 
and Fort Orleans was erected on the Missouri, probably in 
the present county of Carroll on the north bank of the stream. 
Bourgmont, who built the fort, remained there for.four years sup- 


ported by a strong garrison. He then began withdrawing gradually, 
and in 1725 or 1726 the remaining troops were slain by the Indians. 


*Margry, Pierre, Découvertes et Etablissements des Frangais dans I’Quest et dans le Sud del EF 
(1614-1754) Memoires et Documents Originaux. 6 vols. Paris, 1888. Vol. 6, pp. 313-15; 
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-. Apparently, there were expeditions led from the Illinois country 


into Trans-Mississippi Louisiana Territory in 1734. The one in 


1739 was headed by Pierre and’ Paul Mallet. They reached Santa 
Fe and part of them returned by way of New Orleans. Here they 
delighted Bienville with an account of their explorations—explora- 
tions which had brought Frenchmen perhaps for the first time within 
sight of the Rocky Mountains. This was nearly four years before 


‘Chevalier Vérendrye discovered the Bighorn Range farther north.4 


In the meantime French settlements were being extended on the 
upper Mississippi in the Illinois country. As early as the time of 
Marquette the Jesuits had operated therein Indian villages along the 


Tilinois river: The Sulpitians opened a mission at Cahokia on the 


Mississippi in 1699. During the following year the Jesuits removed 
their establishment to Kaskaskia. In 1720 Fort Chartres was erected 
for the purpose of checking the encroachments of the English on the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. At. St. Philippe and at Prairie du Rocher 
posts were erected in 1723 and 1733 respectively. The Arkansas 
post which was erected by Tonty in 1686 had been rebuilt by La 
Harpe in 1722, during the period of his explorations from New Or- 
leans up the Mississippi to the Arkansas. | 

The Illinois country became noted for its agricultural products 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. Supplies were sent 


in large quantities to Detroit, to Ohio posts, and to New Orleans 
and Mobile. From the two last named places they were shipped 
to the West Indies and to Europe. During a winter, about 1746, 
when provisions were scarce at New Orleans, it is reported that the 


French in Illinois sent to the distressed people of that district about 
eight hundred thousand weight of flour. In exchange for their pro- 
ducts the inhabitants of Illinois received direct from Europe and other 
French colonies sugar, rice, indigo, cotton, manufactured tobacco, 
and similar luxuries. The Jesuits had erected an “‘academy’’ at 
Kaskaskia, and at Cahokia a school for Indians had been established 
by the Sulpitians. The center of fashion in the west was Fort Char- 
tres.® | | 
The growth of Louisiana was not rapid. Time and again the 
life of the settlement was threatened by starvation and by Indian 
troubles, but was saved finally from both of these disasters by the 
arrival of the Indian trader and by the introduction of European 
plants. The cultivation of indigo was introduced about 1723, but it 


“Voyages des Freres Mallet avec six autres Francais, depuis la Riviére des Panimahas dans le 
Missouri jusquaé Santa-Fe,”’ (17: 9-1740) in Ibid., 455- 


4A brief but critical study of the Vérendrye explorations may be found in O. G. Libby, ‘“‘Some 


Verendrve Enigmas” in the Mississ Reriew, September, 1916. 
5Thwiates. R. G., France in America, ch : 
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failed to attract popular favor and finally ceased to be a staple. In 
1751 the Jesuit fathers began the culture of sugar which for a few 
years following was used for making spirits. A cargo of sugar was 
shipped from the colony in 1765, but it did not prove a profitable 
commodity of commerce at that time because it was crystallized so 
poorly that it leaked out of the hogshead before the shipment reached 
France. From then until 1794 sugar was cultivated only for distilla- 
tion purposes, but during the latter year Boré, a planter, again tried 
cultivating it on a larger scale and sold his crop for twelve thousand 
dollars. The success of this venture, together with the introduction 
of cotton in 1795, improved the economic basis of Louisiana. Rice 
and tobacco had been introduced already, and fig trees from Provence 


and orange trees from Santo Domingo had become acclimated. By 


1802 the colony was exporting large quantities of cotton, . sugar, 
and molasses; and smaller quantities of indigo, peltries, lumber, lead, 
corn, horses, cattle, and other articles were being shipped. These 
commodities and large supplies of naval stores were carried in Ameri- 
can and Spanish vessels, the former outnumbering the latter nearly 
two to one. | 

By secret treaty of November 3, 1762, Louisiana was ceded by 
France to Spain to compensate her for the loss of Florida. The 
territory which passed at this time from the French monarch to 
his cousin the king of Spain included the part of Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi river and the island on which New Orleans stands—an 
island extending along the eastern course of the river for about 
two hundred and thirty miles above its mouth. That part of Louis- 
iana lying east of the Mississippi with the exception of the island 


noted, was acknowledged to belong to Great Britain by the terms 


of the Treaty of Paris which ended the French and Indian war. 
France also guaranteed free navigation of the Mississippi to Great 
Britain. It was not until October, 1764, that the commandant 


learned of the cession, and it was much later, March, 1766, before 


the first Spanish governor, Don Antonio de Ulloa, accompanied 
by ninety soldiers, arrived to take command of the new province. 
But feeling ran high. Ulloa was unpopular, and at the end of two 
years he was expelled by the French population. Charles III then 
sent Alexandro O’Reilly, a man made of tougher fibre. For over a 
year he ruled as special! commissioner to establish Spanish authority. 
Some of the rebels were executed and others were imprisoned—acts 
for which that vigorous officer received the sobriquet of ‘“The Bloody 


O’Reilly.”’ Having restored order, however, O’Reilly became con- 


. Channing, Jeffersonian System, ch. 4. See also Thwiates, France in America, ch. 5. 
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ciliatory, and numerous old French officers, like Villiers and De 


‘Mezieres, were appointed to important positions. By the end of 


1770 possession was taken again of the interior posts and the Spanish 
flag had been raised at all points, Ste Genevieve being the last 
to haul down the tri-color.? 

The ceded district had a total cilities estimated at from 
eight thousand, two hundred and fifty to eleven thousand, five hun- 
dred, more than half of whom were colored. The principal settle- 
ments were scattered along the Mississippi and the lower Missouri, 
and along the Red River as far as Natchitoches. The most densely 
populated area, however, lay between Pointe Coupee (situated on the 
Mississippi below Red River) and New Orleans, where there were 
more than seven thousand inhabitants, approximately two-thirds 
of whom were colored. Other settlements in the lower district had 
been established at La Balize, Attakapa, Opelousas, Avoyelle, and 
Natchitoches. There were also posts father up the Mississippi 
opposite Natchez and the Arkansas settlement, and still farther 
northward, near the Missouri, were St. Charles and Ste Genevieve. 
Farther west there were slender trading posts, such as St. Louis, 


among the Cadodacho at the bend of the Red River, and a similar 


station on the Osage, and Fort Cavagnol near the mouth of the 
Kansas.7* In the interior, still farther beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion, roamed many renegade Frenchmen and half-breeds who under 
the name of hunters had become practical outlaws. One official 
wrote that the Arkansas River was the “asylum of the wickedest 
persons without doubt in all the Indies. They live so forgetful of 
the laws that it is easy to find persons who have not returned to 


Christian lands for ten, twenty, or thirty years, and who pass their 


scandalous lives in public concubinage with the captive Indian 
women whom for their purpose they purchase among the heathen, 
loaning those of whom they tire to others of less power, that they 
may labor in their service; giving them no other wage than the 
promise of quieting their lascivious passions; in short they have no 
other rule than their own caprice, and the respect which they pay the 
boldest and most daring, who control them.’’8 Chief of these Arkansas 
outlaws at the time was Brindamur, who, “being of gigantic frame 
and extraordinary strength, had made epee: a petty king over 
those vagabonds and highwaymen.’’9 

7Bolton Herbert E. and Marshall, T. M., The Colonization of North America from 1492-1783, ch. 


21. Thwiates, France in America, ch. 18. 
7aBolton, Spanish Border Lands (a manuscript work which the author had the privilege of reading 


in advance of puh ication.) 
8Bolton, (ed.) Athanase de Mezieres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1768-1780, 2 vols., Clev - 


land, 1914. Vol. I, 166. 
*Bolton, Spanis . Border Lands. 
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Louisiana remained under Spanish rule for thirty-four 5 ears. 
During that time, contrary to, the general conception, its prosperity 
was greater than it had ever been before. The population had in- | 
creased to fifty thousand by 1803 as compared with ahout ten thous- 
and at the end of the French régime. . Gradually commerce was made 
freer and the restricted trade regulations of Ulloa’s time gave place 
to a more liberal policy. Furs were exempted from duty for a period 
of ten years for the purpose of encouraging their exportation. The 
fur trade was reorganized and greatly improved. Instead of follow- 
ing the time-honored custom of relying upon the mission and the © 
presidio for controlling the natives—a custom which was being 
followed out at that time in California—Spain utilized the numerous 
French -traders who were already among the Louisiana tribes. “‘A 
regular system of licensed traders was installed, vagabonds, out- 
laws. and unlicensed persons were driven from the trihes, presents 
were annually distributed, and medals of merit given to the friendly 
chiefs.”"10 St. Louis was the principal center for the fu1 trade on the 
west side of the river and Kaskasia, on the east. Into the northern 
territory drained by the upper Mississippi and its tributaries and into 
the vast stretches toward the Spanish commercial center of Santa 
Fe, itinerant merchants found their way and carried on a lucrative 
trade with the Indians. French traders had reached the Mandan 
villages at the great bend of the Missouri by the close of the century. 
Here they met British agents who had come from posts located on the 
Assiniboin and the Saskatchewan father north in Canada.!! 


By the treaty of 1783 that part of Louisiana Territory which 
had been ceded by France to Great Britain was in turn recognized 
by the latter as a part of the newly formed American nation. During 
and immediately following the Revolutionary War large numbers 
of settlers crossed the Alleghanies and erected homes in Kentucky 
and in the territories to the north and to the south of that region. 
The sole outlet for the products of these western settlers was the 
Mississippi river. The national authorities were slow in realizing 
this, as a result of which there was much discontent among the 
settlers of the West, and they became involved in schemes which 
judged by. modern standards were disloyal. At first filibustering 
expeditions against the Spanish were proposed. But this did not 
appear practicable, and in 1788 George Rogers Clark and men like 
him appeared willing to join with Spain in developing the interior 


of the continent. Attracted by promise of large land grants many 


Bolton, Spanish Border Lands. 
11Thwiates, France in America. 292-93. 
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Kentuckians settled finally in Spanish territory west of the Mite 
sissippi. Daniel Boone and his family moved there in 17 } 


When the Spanish authorities, during this period, scene to 
close the mouth of the Mississippi through a treaty to be signed by 
the confederate government, the indignant wrath of the men of the 
western country was so positive that negotiations were halted tem- 
porarily. Nothing definite was accomplished until the government 
under the constitution was put into operation. Then a treaty was 
signed at Madrid in 1795 by which citizens of the United States 
were given free navigation of the Mississippi and the right to land 
their goods at New Orleans free of duty while awaiting transship- 
ment. But during this period events were transpiring on the other 
side of the Atlantic which were to bring Louisiana again within the 
scope of European politics and finally into the possession of the 
United States. To these it will be necessary to turn our attention. 


The island of St. Domingo was chiefly Spanish, but its western 
end belonged to France by language as well as by history. During 
the days of the Bourbons this small part of the island had been 
considered the most valuable of French possessions. Two-thirds 
of the commercial interest of the French nation centered there 
before the beginning of the French Revolution, in 1789. More than 
seven hundred ocean going vessels were employed in its carrying 
trade, and its exports and imports combined were estimated at more 
than one hundred and forty million dollars. The home market 
was supplied by it with sugar, coffee, cotton, and indigo. Many 
prominent creole families in Paris received their incomes from this 
French possession and wielded considerable political influence in 
France, ‘while in the island itself, society enjoyed semi-Parisian 
ease and elegance, the natural product of an exaggerated slave 
system combined with the manners, ideas, and amusements of a 


French proprietary caste.’’!2 

Of the six hundred thousand people, approximately, living on 
the island in 1789, five-sixths were full blooded negro slaves. About 
half of the hundred thousand free citizens were mulattoes who were 
disqualified from holding office because of negro blood. Between 


these and the forty or fifty thousand creoles who held all the social 


and political privileges of the island there was considerable jealousy. 
Then, too, the creoles were restless under the despotic colonial 
system, claiming for themselves political rights which the home 


government refused to grant. So when the revolution began in 


‘ont a0 123Henry Adams, History of the United States 0} America, 9 vols. New York, 1889-91. Vol. I, 
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France in 1789 the creoles sympathized with the movement until the 
National Assembly supported the mtlattoes. The creoles then turned 
royalists. The civil war which began in the island produced a slave 
insurrection that resulted in unspeakable horrors being committed. 

For several years the strife continued, and the confusion was 
increased by the entrance of the Spaniards and the English who 
hoped to effect a conquest of the island. The National Assembly 
abolished slavery on February 4, 1794, but at the time this rather 
increased the confusion. One of its greatest immediate results was 
that in April following Toussaint Louverture, who had been head 
of a royalist band in Spanish pay since the beginning of the outbreak, 
returned and took service under the Republic. His grandfather 
had been a negro chief on the slave coast of Africa, and had been 
brought to St. Domingo asa slave. The French accepted Toussaint’s 
services, but not until more than a year later was he commissioned 
brigadier-general by the National Convention. But in May, 1797, 
he was made General-in-Chief, and was given military command 
over the whole colony. He rendered efficient service to the French 
nation and was liberally rewarded.!3 

In July, 1797, commissioners arrived in France from the United 
States. They had been sent for the purpose of settling disputes then 
existing between the two countries, but Tallyrand refused to nego- 
tiate with them unless they would pay him a bribe of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. In the middle of April, 1798, two of 
the commissioners arrived home thoroughly disgusted. The report 
of their reception in the French capital and of Tallyrand’s demands . 
were published in the United States soon after their arrival, and 
' resulted in the spread of a strong resentment against the French. 
On June 13, 1798, Congress passed an act suspending commercial 
relations with France and her dependencies. At that time Toussaint 
was absolute ruler of St. Domingo, although he recognized a general 
allegiance to the French Republic. He knew that the act of Con- 
‘ gress, if strictly enforced, would work a great hardship on the blacks 
of the island, and that French authority would be strengthened by 
whatever weakened him. He determined upon absolute independence 
from France with a view to seeking better relations with the United 
States, action upon which the latter nation had counted. Toussaint’s 
advance was encouraged by the United States’ consul, and the former 
sent a special agent with a letter to the President giving complete 
assurance that if commercial intercourse were renewed between 
the United States and St. Domingo he would do all within his power 


13Ibid., 380-81. 
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to protect it. Influenced by both political and economic reasons | 


the President secured a new act from Congress which was approved 
February 9, 1799, and which was intended to satisfy Toussaint’ S 
request. 


Having miailed a reopening of the trade between the United 
States and St. Domingo and having concluded a favorable treaty 
with England, Louverture proceeded to carry out his intentions in 
regard to the establishment of independence. By the successful 
siege of Jacmel he captured and expelled his principal rival, Rigaud, 
in July, 1800. Following this almost immediately the French agent, 
Roumé, was imprisoned. Then came the seizure of the Spanish 
part of the island which had been ceded to France by the treaty of 
Bale in 1795, but which had not been actually transferred. In May, 
1801, Toussaint gave a new constitution to St. Domingo in which 
he assumed political power for life and reserved the right of naming 
his successor. In the last act he had outstripped Napoleon, and 


meanwhile, says Henry Adams, Bonaparte “‘chafed under the idea 


of being imitated by one whom he called a ‘gilded African.’ ’’!4 


But Napoleon was more than annoyed at being imitated. He 
was keenly disappointed because he saw in the success of Toussaint’s 
campaign the failure of his own colonial ambitions, and this too at a 


time when he had succeeded in acquiring the territory essential toa 


successful realization of his plans. 


The French government had tried to regain possession of Louis- 
lana on several occasions before the act of retrocession was carried 
out. Following the treaty of 1783 which ended the American Revo- 


lution, Vergennes wished to recover that territory, and Spain was » 


willing to return it. France could not pay the price, however, al- 


though it was no more than the amount necessary to reimburse the. 


former for the expense of the colony. Following the peace of Bale 
of July 22, 1795, the French Republic again tried to get possession 
of Louisiana, and failed. She did succeed in procuring Spain’s 
- consent to cede the eastern part of St. Domingo at this time as al- 
_ ready indicated, but the French did not ask for immediate possession 
because of the English superiority on the sea. Once more, in 1797, 
influenced by Carnot and Barthelemy, the Directory offered the 
Spanish king a principality to be made by uniting the Duchy of 
Parma with three legations just taken from the Pope, the same .to 
be given the king’s son-in-law as the kingdom of Etruria, but Charles 
refused to be bribed even by the splendid position which this would 
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have given his daughter. Still another effort was made in 1798 but 
with no more success than had followed earlier attempts. 


Two years elapsed before the subject was proposed again to the 
authorities at Madrid. During this time Talleyrand spent some 
anxious days trying to recover what his mismanagement had lost. 
The storm of protest in America following the return of Monroe 
and Pinckney had not died down when Adams appointed, upon his 
own responsibility, new commissioners to Paris. They arrived there 
in the spring of 1800, and on September 30th, following the treaty 
of Morfontaine was signed. This restored relations between France 
and the United States. | 


In the meantime Napoleon, then at the head of the French 
government, took the final step in the acquisition of territory for 
establishing his colonial system. He ordered Talleyrand to send a 
- special messenger to the French minister at Madrid, with powers 
for concluding a treaty with Spain by which she should retrocede 
Louisiana to France. The subject was pushed rapidly and success- 
fully at the Spanish court, but despite this Napoleon determined to 
send a special agent, and General Berthier, a man who stood close to 
the First Consul in confidential matters, was selected for the mission. 
He left for Madrid during the last of August, 1800, cairving with 
him a letter of introduction from Bonaparte to the Spanish king, 
and the project of a treaty of retrocession which had been drawn 
by Talleyrand at the command of the First Consul. Certainly the 
project would not tend to allay uneasiness in the United States. 


‘“‘The French Republic pledges itself to procure for the Duke 
of Parma in Italy an aggrandizement of territory to contain at least 
one million inhabitants; the Republic charges itself with procuring 
the consent of Austria and the other States interested, so that the 
Duke may he put in possession of his new territory at the coming 
peace ketween France and Austria. Spain on her side pledges her- 
self to retrocede to the French Republic the colony of Louisiana 
with the same extent it actually has in the hands of Spain, and such 
as it should he according to the treaties subsequently passed between 
Spain and other States. Spain shall further join to this cession that 
of the two Floridas, eastern and western with their actual limits.’’!5 


Besides this Spain was to give to France six ships of war, and the 
provinces mentioned were to be delivered to France whenever the 
territory promised for the Duke of Parma should be delivered by 
France to Spain. Mutual assistance was to be given against any 
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~ person or persons who should threaten or attack them i in consequence 


of executing their engagement. 

“In the history of the United States,” to quote again from 
Henry Adams, “hardly any document, domestic or foreign, to be 
found in their archives has, greater interest than this project; for from 
it the United States must trace whatever legal title they obtain to the 
vast region west of the Mississippi. The treaties which followed 


‘were made merely in pursuance of this engagement, with such varia- 


tions as seemed good for the purpose of carrying out the central idea 


of restoring Louisiana to France:’’!6 


‘The retrocession was not to be concluded without difficulties, 
however. The object of Berthier’s mission had been published in a 
Paris newspaper and this reached the American minister at Madrid, 
who sought a denial from Urquijo, the Spanish Secretary for Foreign 
Relations, and from Alquier, the French minister to Spain. The 
denial was not convincing. There was further difficulty. Louisiana 
had been demanded by Alquier, but Berthier was told to require the 
Floridas and six ships of war in addition. Louisiana, as we have 
seen, was French, and the Spanish king was willing to part with it 
for a kingdom in Italy, but he was not willing to part with the Flori- 
das. So the final agreement provided that the prince-presumptive 
of Parma, who was the son-in-law and nephew of Don Carlos, should 
receive an Italian kingdom of at least a million inhabitants. Tus- 
cany was the territory selected for the new monarch, who was to be 
known as King of Etruria. In return Spain was to retrocede Louisiana 
to France. After the general peace, the king might also cede that 
part of west Florida which lay between the Mississippi and the 
Mobile. At San Ildefonso, on October 1, 1800, the treaty of retro- 


cession was signed. As has been indicated,!7 this agreement undid the ~ 


convention of 1800 signed on the preceding Gay by Joseph Bonaparte 
and the American. ministers. 
The First Consul’s brother, Lucien. was sent as ‘sribiiniden 


_ to Madrid to complete the details of the agreement. At the Spanish 


capital Urquijo was dismissed, Godoy was called from retirement 


' to take his place, and the struggle for the possession of Louisiana — 
began. Lucien negotiated a new treaty closing the bargain in re- 


gard to Parma and Tuscany to which Godoy offered no opposition. 
The treaty provided that the Prince of Parma be created King of 
Etruria, and that Louisiana should be retroceded at once to France. 
This was signed at Madrid on March 21, 1801, and the young king 


16] bid., 367-68. 
17] bid., 370 and Channing, The Jeffersonian System, 5. 
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and his consort were sent to Paris, where they were handsomely en- 
tertained by Napoleon. A few months later the First Consul called 
upon the King of Spain for authority to take possession of Louisiana, 
but Godoy had determined that this should not be permitted. The 
excuse which the wily Spaniard used was that Napoleon had not 
fulfilled his part of the agreement. The young king had been sent to 
Italy to take possession of his kingdom, but upon his arrival he found 
there was no royal authority to go with his royal title. The entire 
control was in the hands of the French, and no foreign power recog- 
nized the new kingdom. Napoleon was vexed beyond measure at 
having his policy held up in this manner, but for about a year longer 
he permitted Godoy to hold Louisiana. 


While Godoy still defied him, Napoleon turned to crush ianaiine 
‘Opponent whom he detested even more than the Prince of Peace. 
This was Toussaint Louverture. Summoning his brother-in-law, 
Leclerc, to Paris in the fall of 1801, the First Consul placed him in 
command of an expedition of twenty-five thousand men who had 
been ordered to assemble at Brest to overthrow Toussaint and re- 
establish slavery in the island of St. Domingo. In the United States, 
in the meantime, the political revolution of 1800 had. produced a 
change in the administration of that country, and Napoleon had 
concluded a temporary peace with England. ‘Toussaint was left 
to depend entirely upon his own resources. Even so he might have 
succeeded had his own men remained loyal, but the odds against him — 
were great and on May 1, 1802, he surrendered to Leclerc. Shortly 
' afterwards another foe appeared on the island against which the 
French. battled in vain. The yellow fever broke out in the army: 
In September, 1802, Leclerc wrote Napoleon that only four thous- 
and of the twenty-eight thousand, three hundred men sent to St. 
Domingo remained fit for seryice. This was soon followed by news 
that Leclerc himself had succumbed to the horrible malady.18 


These disasters together with the growing difficulty of main- 
taining peace with England were important factors in Napoleon’s 
determining to dispose of Louisiana. This decision had been reached 
‘probably by October 28, 1802.19 Livingstone wrote to Jefferson 
on that day stating that he had had a conversation with Joseph 
Bonaparte and the latter had asked whether the United States 
would prefer Louisiana to the Floridas. But Livingstone had de- 
clared that his country had no desire to extend its boundaries across 
the Mississippi, so the plan for Louisiana was checked temporarily. 


sT. M. A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841, aloe 
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In the United States at this time complications were develop- 
ing which were to result in President Jefferson’s sending a special 
envoy to France. The United States and Spain had agreed to a 
treaty in 1795 by which the boundaries between their territories were 
fixed, the free navigation of the Mississippi was guaranteed Ameri- 
can citizens, and for a period of three years they were to deposit 
merchandise at New Orleans, with the privilege of exporting goods 
without paying duty. This privilege was to continue unless the king 
of Spain found it contrary to his interests. The Americans enjoyed 
the right of deposit for seven years without interruption.2° Before 
Congress met in December, 1802, the authorities in Washington 
received word through Governor Claiborne at Natchez that Don 
Juan Ventura Morales, Spanish Intendant, had arbitrarily closed 
the port. This news created consternation in the United States. 
The people of Tennessee and Kentucky talked of war when they 
learned that the Mississippi was closed to them, and the New England 
Federalists, overjoyed at the attitude which Jefferson’s western 
followers assumed and anxious to force the President to make some ~ 
rash move which would cause his friends of that section to forsake 
his leadership, did all they could to plunge the country into instant 
war. ‘“‘Never in all his long and varied career,’’ says Channing, “‘did 
Jefferson’s foxlike discretion stand him in better stead. Instead of 
following the public clamor, he calmly formulated a policy and 
carried it through to a most successful termination.’’2! 


To calm public agitation was the first task he set for himself, 

the second was to regain the right of deposit, and the third was to 
or get possession of New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. To these things 
gs he at once turned his attention. _ 
| ‘Despite the alarm expressed in his well known letter to Living- 
stone dated April 18, 1802, at Washington, Jefferson’s second annual 
message to Congress the following December was written in a tone 
of calm indifference, as if nothing out of the ordinary had occurred. 
He did state that the cession of Louisiana to France would make 
necessary a change in the foreign relations of the United States, but 
what the change would be he did not indicate. More than a month 
later the House went into executive session and General Samuel 
Smith moved to appropriate two million dollars, the same to be 
used to meet “any expenses in relation to the intercourse between 
the United States and foreign nations.” Jefferson nominated James — 
Monroe minister-extraordinary to France and Spain on the day the | 


20Ibid., 6. 
21Channing, Jeffersonian System, 63. 
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motion was put. Both motions passed and Jéfferson wrote a letter 
’ of explanation to Monroe on January 13, 1803.22 ‘‘The agitation 


of the public mind on occasion of the late supervision of our right of 


deposit at New Orleans,” he said, “‘is extreme. In the western coun- 


try it is natural and grounded on honest motives. In the seaports — 
it proceeds from a desire for war which increases the mercantile 
lottery; among the Federalists generally and especially those of 
Congress the object is to force us into war if possible, in order to de- 
range our finances, or if this cannot be done, to attach the western 
country to them as their best friends, and thus get again into power. 
Remonstrances, memorials, etc., are now circulating through the 


_whole of the western country and signed by the body of the people. 
The measures we have been pursuing being invisible do not satisfy 
- their minds. Something sensible therefore was become necessary; 
and indeed our object of purchasing New Orleans and the Floridas 


is a measure liable to assume so many shapes that no instructions could 
be squared to fit them, it was essential then to send a miinister ex- 
traordinary to be joined with the ordinary one, with discretionary 
powers, first however well impressed with all our views and there- 
fore qualified to meet and modify to these every form of proposition 
which could come from the other party.” 


The first part of Jefferson’s program was realized by this move. 
On the thirty-first of the same month Thornton, the British chargé, 
wrote to Lord Hawkesbury that the country seemed satisfied with the 
action which had been taken, and reliable information had assured 
the government at Washington that “the people of Kentucky will. 
wait with patience the result of the steps which the executive govern- 


ment may think it right to take, without recurring, as was appre- ° 


hended would be the case, to force, for the assertion of their claims. 
The President regards this circumstance (with great justice, it ap-’ 
pears to me) as the surest pledge of the continuance of his authority, — 
and as the death-blow of the Federal partv.’’23 In the same letter 
Thornton had already said that Jefferson had already assured him 
the United States would never abandon its claim to the free naviga- 


tion of the Mississippi. While the President hoped that a peaceful 


settlement could be made, he thought it very probable that Monroe 
might cross the channel to converse with British ministers about 
the free navitagion of the Mississippi, and if compelled to resort to 


‘ war the United States would throw away the scabbard. 


22 Jefferson, (Ford ed.) VIII, 190. 


sthanted | in Henry Adams, History of the United States, 1, 436-37. 
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_ The French chargé, Pichon, was thoroughly aroused by what 
had been done. Again and again he appealed to Talléyrand. He 
delcared that it would be impossible for a government to be more 
bitter than that of the United States ‘“‘at the humiliating attitude in 
which our silence about Louisiana places them.” Jefferson, he 
thought, would be forced to yield through necessity his scruples 
against a British alliance, and Pichon had noticed that the Presi- 
dent was ‘“‘redoubling his civilities and attentions to the British 
chargé.’’24 Pichon had a conference with Madison at the latter’s 
request which confirmed his deepest fears. New Orleans and West 
Florida were essential for the American settlements on the upper 
Mississippi and Mobile rivers, Madison informed him, and Monroe 


had been instructed to obtain all the territory east of the Mississippi — 


at a price not to exceed two or three million dollars. Since New 
Orleans was of no value to the French they could sell it to the Ameri- 


-cans and build another city on the opposite bank of the river. The 


true policy of France required her to make the Mississippi her boun- 
dary anyway, because “the United States had no interest in seeing 


circumstances rise which’ should eventually lead their population to | 


extend itself on the right bank.”’ If Napoleon was not convinced 
by these arguments, Madison intimated to Pichon, “it might happen 
that the conduct of France would decide political combinations 
which, getting the upper hand of all these considerations, would 
tend to produce results no doubt disagreeable to the United States, 
but certainly still more so to France and her allies.’’25 


Briefly, every possible thing was done to make France under- 
stand that the Mississippi must be kept open to the people of the 


United States. If France should force a war on the administration, 


Madison wrote Livingstone and Monroe in April, 1803, the two envoys 
were to invite England to form an alliance by which it should be 


agreed that neither party would make peace or a truce without the | 


consent of the other. Before Madison had completed these instruc- 
tions to the American representatives in France, however, the Spanish 


minister, the Marquis of Casa Yonjo, informed him that the Spanish 


government had sent a special messenger to notify the President 
that the right of deposit would be restored until another place could 
be selected or until some other arrangement could be made which 
would satisfy both parties. The Spanish minister was also instructed 
to thank the President for his friendly conduct during the time of 
recent excitement. So the second part of Jefferson’s plans was realiz- 


bid., 437. 
*sQuoted in Ibid., I, 438-39. 
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ized.26 The third was not to be accomplished in its entirety for sev- 

eral years, but the attempt to realize it resulted in the Louisiana 
purchase—an incident which has been called rightly the “greatest 
‘ diplomatic success recorded in American history,” and an event 
which ranks in historical importance next to the Declaration of 
Independence and the adoption of the Constitution.’’27 


_ Monroe sailed from the United States on March 9, 1803, and ar- 
rived in Paris on the twelfth of April. Two days before he landed 
Napoleon called Marbois and another councilor to him and declared 

his intention of ceding Louisiana to the United States. 


“T know the full value of Louisiana,” he said vehemently, ‘‘and 
_ I have been desirous of repairing the fault of the French negotiator 
who abandoned it in 1763. A few lines of a treaty have restored it to 
me, and I have scarcely recovered it when I must expect to lose it. 
But if it escapes from me, it shall one day cost dearer to those who 
oblige me to strip myself of it than to those to whom I wish to deliver 
jit. The English have successfully taken from France, Canada, 
Cape Breton, New Foundland, Nova Scotia, and the richest por- 
tions of Asia. They are engaged in exciting troubles in St. Domingo. 
They shall not have the Mississippi which they covet. Louisiana is 
nothing in comparison with their conquests in all parts of the globe, 
and yet the jealousy they feel at the restoration of this colony to the’ 
- sovereignty of France, acquaints me with their wish to take posses- 
sion of it, and it is thus that they will begin the war. They have 
twenty ships of war in the Gulf of Mexico, they sail over these seas 
as sovereigns, whilst our affairs in St. Domingo have been growing 
worse every day since the death of Leclerc. The conquest of Louis- . 
- Jana would be easy, if they only took the trouble to make a descent 
there. I have not a moment to lose in putting it out of their reach. 
I know not whether they are not already there. It is their usual 
course, and if I had been in their place, I would not have waited. I 
wish, if there is still time, to take from them any idea that they may 
have of ever possessing that colony. I think of ceding it to the 
United States. I can scarcely say that I cede it to them, for it is 
not yet in our possession. If, however, I leave the least time to our 
enemies, I shall only transmit an empty title to those republicans 
whose friendship I seek. They only ask of me one town in Louisiana, 
but I already consider the colony as entirely lost, and it appears to 
me that in the hands of this growing power, it will be more useful 


*[bid., IT, 2-3. 
%7Ibid., 48 and 49. 
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to the alia and even to.the commerce of France, than if I should 
attempt to keep it.’’28 

The discussion was continued into the night but no decision 
was reached. At daybreak on the following morning Napoleon 
received word that England was hastening preparations for renewal 
of the war. Summoning Marbois to him he reiterated his intention 
of parting with Louisiana. “It is not only New Orleans that I will 
cede, it is the whole colony without any reservation. I know the 
price of what I abandon, and I have sufficiently proved the impor- 
tance that | attach to this province, since my first diplomatic act 
with Spain had tor its object the recovery of it.. I renounce it with 
the greatest regret... . I direct you to negotiate this affair with 
the envoys of the United States... Do not even await the arrival of 
Mr. Monroe; have an interview this very.day with Mr. Livingstone; 
but I require a deal great of money for this war, and I would not 
_ like to commence it with new contributions. .... If I should 
’ regulate my terms, according to the value of these vast regions to the 
United States, the indemnity would have no limits. I will be moderate 
in consideration of the necessity in which I am of making a sale. 
But keep this to yourself. I want fifty millions (francs), and for less 
than that sum I will not treat; I would rather make a desperate 
attempt to keep these fine countries.’’29 | 

Marbois did not see Livingstone on that day, but Talleyrand did. 
Livingstone had been in conference with Talleyrand for several weeks 
trying to purchase the island of Orleans and West Florida. Talley- 
_ rand, on Monday, April 11, 1803, the day that Napoleon had placed 
the negotiations in Marbois’ charge, asked Livingstone whether the 
United States would like the whole of Louisiana. Livingstone told 
him that the United States wanted only New Orleans and the Flori- 
das, but that it might be to the interest of France to cede the country 
above the Arkansas river to his people in order to place a barrier 
between French territory and Canada. Talleyrand replied that if — 
they gave New Orleans the rest would be of little value and he would 
like to know what the United States would give for the whole. To 
this Livingstone refused to commit himself until he had had an 
opportunity to introduce Monroe. | ; 

On the night of April 13th, two days later, Livingstone had a 
_ conversation with Marbois, the Minister of the Treasury, which he 
considered so important that he thought it necessary to report it to 
Madison at once, while the impressions were strong upon his mind.30 


ssBarbe-Marbois, The History of Loutsiana, 263-64. 
i 
“These letters are in the American State Papers, Foreign Relations, II, axe ae 
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Until midnight the two men conversed. Marhbois said that the First 
Consul, in a recent conference with him, had declared his readiness 
to part with the whole of the Louisiana territory to the United 
_ States provided that country would pay one hundred million francs 
and pay the claims of their own citizens. ‘Seeing, by my looks, that 
I was surprised at so extravagant a demand,” wrote Livingstone, 
“he added that he considered the demand as exhorbitant, and had 
told the First Consul that the thing was impossible; that we had not 
the means of raising that. The First Consul told him that we might 
borrow it. I now plainly saw the whole business: first, the Consul 


- was disposed to sell; next, he distrusted Talleyrand, on account of 


the supposed intention to bribe, and meant to put the negotiations 
into the hands of Marbois, whose character for integrity is establish- 
-lished.’’ Livingstone assured Marbois that the United States was 
anxious to preserve peace with France, that his nation wished to 
remove the French inhabitants to the west side of the Mississippi; 
that the United States would be perfectly satisfied with New Orleans 
and the Floridas, and had no disposition to extend across the river, 
that of course they would not give any great sum for the purchase; 
that Marbois was rightin his idea of the extreme exorbitancy of 
the demand; and that the United States would be ready to pur- 
chase, provided the sum was reduced to reasonable limits. Mar- 
bois then urged him to name the sum, but this Livinstone declined 
to do. The French minister, upon being urged to do so, then sug- 
gested as a fair price sixty million francs, in addition to which the 
United States should take upon itself the American claims to the 
amount of twenty million more. 

While Livingstone urged the exorbitance of this demand he 
took particular pains to inquire whether France would stipulate 
never to possess the Floridas and would promise to aid the United 
States to procure them. Being assured by Marbois that the French 
government would do this, Livingstone closed the conversation by 
promising to confer with Monroe, assuring Marbois that the Ameri- 
_ can representatives would do every reasonable thing to remove any 
cause for difference which might exist between the two countries. 

“Thus, sir, you see a negotiation is fairly opened,” he exulted, 
in concluding his communication to Madison. “As to the quantum, 
I ‘have yet made up no opinion. The field opened to us is infinitely 
’ larger than our instructions contemplated; the revenue increasing, 
and the land more than adequate to sink the capital, should we even 
go the sum proposed by Marbois; nay I persuade myself that the 
_ whole sum may be raised by the sale of the territory west of the 
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Mississippi, with the right of sovereignty, to some power in Europe, 
whose vicinity we should not fear. I speak now without reflection 


and without having seen Mr. Monroe, as it was midnight when I 


left the treasury, and is now three o’clock. It is so very important 


that you should be apprised that a negotiation is actually opened, 
even before Mr. Monroe has been presented, in order to calm the > 


tumult which the news of war will renew,- that I have lost no time in 
communicating it. We shall do all we can to cheapen the purchase; 
but my present sentiment is that we shall buy.’’3! — 


True to his promise Livingstone worked hard for a reduction in 
the price. A week was spent in haggling over this, and a fortnight 
passed after Monroe’s arrival without anything more definite having 
been accomplished. On April 23rd the First Consul drew up a 
“Project of a Secret Convention” which was given by him to Marbois. 
For the purpose, among other things, of strengthening friendly rela- 
tions between the two nations the French Republic according to this 
document was to cede Louisiana to the United States; in consequence 
of which cession, “Louisiana, its territory, and its proper dependen- 
cies shall become part of the American Union, and shall form suc- 
cessively one or more states on the terms of the Federal Constitu- 
tution.’’32 French commerce in Louisiana was to be given all the 


rights of American commerce with permanent entrepots at six points 


along the Mississippi together with a permanent right of navigation. 


The United States was also to assume all debts to American citizens 


under the treaty of Monfontaine, and was to pay France one hundred 


million francs. Armed with this document on the afternoon of April 


27th, Marbois held a conference with Livingstone and Monroe in the 
rooms of the latter. Too unwell himself to sit at the wee Monroe 
reclined on a sofa throughout the discussion. . 


The conversation was opened by - . Marbois who submitted 


Napoleon’s project. After admitting that he thought it hard and © 


unreasonable, he presented his own. The former demanded a total 
expense of one hundred and twenty million francs to the American 


government, the latter reduced the demand to eighty million. Liv- 


ingstone was particularly anxious to settle this question of claims 
first and separately, but Monroe overruled him in this. The twenty- 


eighth of April was spent by the two American envoys in revising — 


Marbois’ project, and drawing up one of their own. On the following 
day they called upon the French minister and presented their pro- 
posal. In this they had suggested fifty millions as the amount to 


siIbid., 554. 
s2Quoted i in Adams, United Siutes, II, 40. 
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be given France, and twenty millions more on account of her debt 
to the citizens of the United States. But Marbois refused to proceed 
unless eighty million francs was accepted as the price, and the Ameri- 
can commissioners finally yielded. Marbois took the revised docu- 
ment for a conference with Napoleon on April 30th. | 

On Sunday, May 1st, Monroe was conducted to the Palace of 


the Louvre and presented by Livingstone to the First Consul whom — 
he found in a genial and inquisitive frame of mind. “ ‘You have 
been here fifteen days?’ Napoleon asked. I told him I had. ‘You — 


speak French?’ I replied ‘A little!’ ‘You had a good voyage?’ 
‘Yes.’ “You came in a frigate?’ ‘No, in a merchant vessel charged 
for the purpose.’ Then turning abruptly to the subject in which 
Monroe and Livingstone were particularly interested he assured 
them that their affair should be settled, and left them. After dinner 
the First Consul again came to Monroe and inquired whether the 
Federal city grew much. I told him it did. ‘How many inhabitants 
has it?’ ‘..., in itself it contains two or three thousand inhabitants.’ 


‘Well, Mr. Jefferson, how old is he?’ ‘About sixty.’ ‘Is he married | 


or single?’ ‘He is not married.’ “Then he is a garoon.’ ‘No, he isa 
widower.’ ‘Has he children?’ ‘Yes two daughters who are married.’ 
‘Does he reside always at the Federal citv?’ ‘Generally.’ ‘Are the 
public buildings there commodious, those for the Congress and 
President especially?’ “They are.’ You Americans did brilliant 
things in your war with England, you will do the same again.’ ‘We 
shall I am persuaded always behave well when it shall be our lot to 
be in war.’ ‘You may probably be in war with them again.’ I re- 
plied that I did not know, that that was an important question to 
decide when there would be an occasion for it,’’83 and so the con- 
versation ended. | 
| On that same evening the two American eenvoys had a final 
discussion with Marbois. Some amendments were made to the 
treaty and a few minor changes were agreed upon. On May second 
the ‘‘treaty and convention for sixty millions of francs to France 
in the French language’ was signed. The English copies were pre- 


pared and signed two or three days later. The convention affecting 


American claims was not signed, however, until about the eighth 
or ninth, and all these documents were antedated to April thirtieth. 
But in the document thus agreed upon there was no attempt to de- 
fine the boundaries of the property which changed hands. This subject 
was left for later diplomatic negotiations, and in the meantime Ameri- 
can explorers and American settlers were crossing the Mississippi to 
seek adventure and to build homes in the Trans-Mississippi West. 


8sMonroe, James, Writings, Vol. 4, 15 and 16. 
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HISTORY OF NATCHITOCHES | 


By Milton Dunn 


The original settlement of Natchitoches was made in 1691, by. 
Canary Islanders, who came by way of Mexico. Consequently 
it is the oldest permanent settlement within the present State of 
Louisiana. The exact date of the Indian settlement, on its present 
site, is among the vanishing scenes of the dreamless past. 

The significance of the name is an Indian word and means Paw 
Paw eaters, in contradistinction to that of Naccadoches, Persimmon 
eaters. 

Subsequently the Canary Islanders were forced by the Pranck 
to retire to the Spanish settlement of Los Adayes. The town of 
Natchitoches is situated in lattitude 31° 46’ (Darby) 31° 44’ (Sibley) 
longitude 14° West. 

Bienville accompanied by St. Denys visited the Natchitoches 
and Yattasses Indians in March, 1700. He visited the Yattasses 
village that was situated about where Grappes Bluff now is. The 
lower village of the Yattasses was situated at the foot of Yattasses 
Lake, now corrupted to Nantaches. The old ancient village visited 


-by Bienville and St. Denys is about two miles south of Aloha, at 


the junction of the Bayou de Fren and Bayou de Guepe in N. W. 4 — 
of Sec. 23, T. 7 N. R. 4 West, Grant Parish, on the farm of Samuel 
Johnson, and the Jefferson Highway runs through a part of the site 


of the old village. The road bed runs through the ancient burying 


ground. Bienville was turned back at the upper village of the Yat- 
tasses by some Caddos who were visiting the Yattasses, and who in- 
formed him on account of high water, the route was impassable. 

Bienville and St. Denys returned down Red River, in canoes, 
to the French settlement at Biloxi. They were the first white men 
borne upon the bosom of the Red River. 

La Salle visited the Natchitoches Indians at the present site 
of the city of Natchitoches in 1687, and the last letters sent to civi- 
lization were from there. Tradition has it that the first settlement 
of the Natchitoches Indians was on Bayou Pierre, and afterwards 
removed to the spot where the white man found them. 

After the death of De Soto the Spaniards under Louis de Moscoso, 
visited the Indians at Natchitoches, 1540, seeking a route to Mexico, 
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but the Chickasaws, a fierce tribe, annoyed them so that they re- 
traced their steps back to the Mississippi River. St. Denys com- 
manded a small fort on the Mississippi near the mouth, he removed 
the Natchitoches Indians near him in 1705 for protection against 
hostile tribes. In 1712 he moved them back to their old home at 
Natchitoches. In 1707 St. Denys was sent to explore Red, or Natchi- 
’ toches River, which he did for 1000 miles. In the same year he 
brought some Canadians to Natchitoches to found a settlement. 
He built Fort St. John the Baptist on the oval ridge where the Ameri- 
can grave yard now is. This spot, at that time, was an island, the 
river on the south side, and a lake north west and north, a draw. 
bridge for egress and ingress. I found evidences of a tunnel built to 
reach the water in the lake in case of a siege. What a sacred and 
romantic spot here, of a time that tried men’s souls! | 

La Mothe Cadillac was desirous of establishing a trade with 
Mexico, and selected Natchitoches as an entrepot. He sent St. 
Denys across the plains with twelve Canadians and some Indians 
with goods to the Presidio on the Rio Grande. The route he travelled 
was an old buffalo trail, made by the animals in their annual -winter 
migrations from the plains and prairies of Texas and New Mexico 
to the Mississippi, and tributary bottoms; this among the heavy 
cane brakes and the forests. 

Among their great rendezvous were the prairies of south Louisiana, 
the curious landmarks found there were known: as buffalo wallows, or 
holes. There are plenty of them to be seen this day. They wallowed 
in the mud and the water to coat their bodies asa protection against 
mosquitoes. The buffalo wallows today are mute mementoes of their 
visits, though they have perished from the land. This animal mi- 
gration to spend the winters, is a wonderful law of nature. 
Countless thousands of buffalo, elk, deer, and all _ the 
Carnivora that preyed upon them journeyed hence. Days and weeks 
were consumed in their passage on their migrations. They were 
never out of sight. Every blade of grass, shrub, all vestige of vege- 
tation was destroyed, and the way was a bedofdust. St. Denyslaid © 
off this trail, and Captain Don Ramon travelled along this route 
and adopted it, making it a legal highway; it became known as the 
Carmino Real, or King’s highway, to become known latterly as San An- 
tonio trail. In sections the earth is cut down several feet, and along this 
old route are found spurs, bridle bits, swords and other relics of by- 
gone days. From East Pendleton on Sabine river it crosses Sabine 
Parish, by Fort Jessup, Natchitoches, St. Maurice on Red River, 
_ through the pine forests of Winn to the head of Catahoula on Little 
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River, at the junction of the Dugdemonia and Caston, thence through 


La Salle, Catahoula to Harrisonburg on the Ouachita, across Sicily 
Island, through the Tensas and Mississippi bottom, across 
Mississippi to Natchez, from there to Mobile; this was 


the great Highway to and from Texas. Along this trail it was seldom, 


in the old days, that one was out of sight of some traveler on his way 
to Texas, often several wagons were to be seen together. 


At St. Maurice Ferry on Red River, I saw emigrants, at one time 


camped as far as three miles back, waiting to cross, and it took three 
days to cross them, such was the packed mass. Ask the winds of the 
sighs, the heart aches, hopes and emotions of that people journeying 
to this land of Araby the blest. On Beech trees in Bear Creek swamp 
can be seen names cut as far back as 1820. Oh! the good old times, 
long since passed, how we sigh for them! 

Now, when St. Denys arrived at the Presidio on the Rio Grande, 
he fell under the spell of the eyes of Donna Maria de Navarre. The 
inevitable woman again! She was the grand daughter of the Com- 
mandant, and a mutual attachment was formed immediately. The 
Commandant having informed St. Denys he had no authority to 
trade with him was directed to the Viceroy of Mexico. Arriving 


there, his mission was viewed with suspicion, and instead of securing © 


the desired object, he was thrown into prison, and there languished 
for months. Eventually, the officer whose duty it was to inspect the 
prisons, finding St. Denys to be an old class mate of his, being in 
the service of the Spanish Government himself, he set about securing 
St. Denys’ release, at the same time seeking to induce St. Denys to 


enter the service of the Spanish Government. St. Denys proved 


loyal to France, and declined to do so. Finally he was given his 
liberty, a good horse and a purse of gold, like a Centaur he sped 
with the wind to his love, on the Rio Grande. The happy couple 
were married, and they crossed the plains to the Natchitoches Post. 


In 1714 Bernard La Harpe arrived in Natchitoches to further. 
the settlement of that place. He journeyed up the Red River, and 


established a trading post and settlement at 33° 50’ about 500 miles 


above Natchitoches on the River. Bernard La Harpe brought with 


him 250 emigrants, when he arrived at Natchitoches. He found the 
post on an island and in charge of Commandant Blondel, and with 
Father Manuel de Romaners as spiritual adviser. Near the Fort 
were 200 Natchitoches, Sousitonies and Yattasses Indians. _ 

In 1718 the Brossart brothers brought out a colony from Lyons, 
France to settle at Natchitoches. The first to receive land grants and 
to settle among the Natchitoches Indians were Louis Latham, who 
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settled near Las Tres Llonas, and Pierre and Julian Beson who 
settled at Grand Ecore. Athanase Poissat Claimed land at the three 
cabins under title from the Indians. 

In 1784 Gov. Miro granted lands to Dianseia Bossier, and to 
Francois and Alex Groppe. Other settlers were Prudehomme, 
Robiens, Laurents, La Cours, Cloutiers, Metoyers, Martins and 
Crows, the last named settled on the Sabine.. 

. St. Denys was the Father of Natchitoches. He was born in 
Quebec, Canada, on Sept. 18, 1676, and died in Natchitoches 1744, aged 
about 68 years. He was buried near the Cathedral, on the spot now 
occupied by the Natchitoches Drug Co. building. He was a great 
diplomat, and his control over the Indians was wonderful. He used 
his influence to pacify them, and to settle their differences. He was 
a valiant warrior, however, when the exigencies of the case demanded 
it. He was a brother-in-law to Athanase de Mezeres, Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor and Commandant of the Fort at Natchitoches, appointed by 
Governor O’Reilly under Spanish regime. 
| After the death of St. Denys, his son was appointed Commandant 
of the Fort and continued in this office for many years. St. Denys’ 
‘daughter Marie, married a De Soto, and their descendants lived on 
the Saline Bayou in Winn Parish a few years ago. Jules De Soto 
was a fine Confederate soldier, in Hardy’s Co., 28th Louisiana 
- Infantry. Two Firmans and John De Soto, his direct descendants, 
now live in Avoyelles Parish. : 

The Spanish, after the Canary Islanders retired from Natchi- 
toches, formed a settlement at Los Adayes, three leagues west of 
Natchitoches. They claimed the Arroyo Hondo Deep Run and 
Grand Montana as the boundary between France and Spain. The 
Los Adayes is where the town of Robeline now stands, and is dis- 
tinguished as_ being the first capital of Texas, 1731, and remained 
the capital for fifty years. 


A mission and church were established at Los Adayés, and called — 


the Mission of St. Miguel de Linares. The Natchez war took place 
subsequently; the massacre of Fort Rosalie took place on November 
29, 1729. The Natchez forted on a mound, a natural: fortification, 
at Trinity—the junction of the Ouachita, Tensas and Catahoula 
rivers. Governor Perrier attacked them there laying siege mounted 
cannon and prepared to open a cannonade on them. They agreed to 
surrender, a violent storm coming up, chief The Flour and about 150 
warriors escaped, one of the great .suns St. Combe sun returned 
with four hundred of the Natchez. Chief The Flour traveled up the 
Catahoula river, and around Catahoula Lake on the Natchitoches. 
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They built a Cache to save their dried meats and provisions, on a 
hill north of Rocky Ford, two miles north of Colfax. This Cache is 
to be seen there today. The Natchez sought to gain entrance into 
the Fort at Natchitoches, and by treachery slaughter the garrison. 
St. Denys, ever on the alert, refused to let them come in; only ten 
warriors unarmed. This caused the Natchez to lay siege to the fort, 


which lasted twenty-two days. St. Denys applied to Com. Bustillo © 
at Los Adayes for help; he furnished nine soldiers, one of whom was | 


killed during the siege. This and another circumstance show that 
their relations must have been amicable and cordial, as it is recounted 
that Francois Le Moyne, one of St. Denys’ soldiers married Juniata 
Victoria Garcia, a Spanish lady of Los Adayes. Friction over boun- 
dary lines evidently did not prevent Cupid from getting in his work. 

The Natchez becoming exasperated at the stubborn resistance 
of St. Denys brought out a French woman captive, and burned her 
before the Fort! St. Denys was so incensed, and fairly wrought up 


to the highest pitch at this display of wanton cruelty, sallied forth — 


with forty soldiers and one hundred Natchitoches and Yattasses 
Indians. They fought furiously, defeated the Natchez, and killed 
ninety-two warriors, among them four Chiefs, The Flour being one 
of them. They fled down the River and took refuge in a lake about 
three miles west of Cloutierville, where they were completely anni- 
hilated. Their bones could be seen there years afterwards. This 


lake was called Sang pour Sang,—Blood for Blood. - This was in ~ 


1732. 


Fifty years later some Natchez Indians visited the Post at | 


Natchitoches. Christopher Miller, a reliable citizen, states that he saw. 
(Indians) Natchez on a visit to Natchez fifty years after the fall of Fort 
Rosalie. He testified to their‘noble statue, and commanding form, 
eyes like those of the Gazelle, remarkable lofty and retreating fore- 
heads, thus showing their instinctive love for the graves of their 
fathers. The ill treatment and cruelties put upon them by Chaport, 
the Commandant of Fort Rosalie, caused the terrible war and loss 
of life. 


became so acute that a mutual agreement secured a neutral strip, 
extending from Arroyo Hondo to Sabine, afterwards called ‘‘No 


_ Mans Land.” That terra incognito became the rendezvous of a 


non de script class; a class of criminals; outlaws, murderers, refugees 
from justice, from the United States and Mexico, as well as other coun- 
tries. This strip consisted of all Sabine parish and a part of Natchi- 
toches lying between Arroyo Hondo and Sabine river. An agreement 


The friction over the boundary line between France and Spain 
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onde by.¢ General Herrera of the Spanish army and General Wilkin- 
son of the Wnited States forces in 1806 that this strip should remain 
neutral, continued till 1820—14 years. The inhabitants of this strip 
became so lawless and committed outrages so great that the United 
States troops went: into that territory twice, and razed their habi- 
tations to the ground, but soon they gathered together again. 

After the treaty between the United States and Spain, when 
Spain ceded Florida to the United States, Spain relinquished all 
claim to the territory east of the Sabine, then it was that the band . 
of outlaws was broken up. 

Quite an extensive trade was carried on during the latter part 
of the century and up to 1850, overland with Mexico, by caravans 


of mules. The traditional sixteen mule loads of silver thrown into 


Spanish Lake by Eli Carasco, to prevent its falling into the hands 


- of the robbers, was lost and having sunk in the mud of the lake was 


never located. This isa fine chance for the fool with the mineral rod, 
as these times are not yet fool proof. 

In 1769 effective possession was taken of Louisiana by Sint: 
under O’Reilly. Spain received Louisiana by Transfer in 1769, and 
Spanish rule continued till retransfer of Spain to France and the sale 
by France to the United States, April 30th, 1803, when delivery 


- made was to Governor Claiborne, December 20th, 1803. The Span- 


ish domination continued 34 years. 
Jefferson 


“‘T hine not to lead at the cannon’s mouth 
The sturdy N orth, the gallant South, 
Thine to win by peaceful ways, 

These hills of tron, these fields of maize.”’ 


Napoleon 


“‘He gave to Europe sword and gun, 
With patriot blood he stained her sod, 
But to a land he never trod, 

His pen gave more than saber won.” 


_ At the incoming of Spanish domination,O’Reilly visited Natchi- 
toches and appointed Athanase de Mezers Governor of the Natchi- 
toches district. Mezers was the son-in-law of the elder St. Denys, a 
brother-in-law to the Duke of Orleans, and long a soldier in the > 


’ service of France. His field of activity included the Red River 


valley, and adjacent parts of North Texas, now Oklahoma and 
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Arkansas. Mezers served twelve years. He made many explorations 
and voyages among the Indians accompanied by such daring spirits 
as Laysard, Du Chesne, La Morthe and others. Mezers was sent 
from Louisiana to Texas to reside; he left Natchitoches in May 
1779, to make a tour among the tribes of Indians residing in the 
prairies. He was appointed Governor of Texas, but died at San 
Antonio, November 1, 1779, before assuming the rights of office. | 


During 1762 the colony of Natchitoches was flourishing. They 


had enjoyed a splendid measure of peace and prosperity for 47 
years. Many fine plantations were opened and good houses built; 
slaves under the Mississippi Co. had been brought there. In 1769 


the inhabitants did not exceed 500 in numbers, though the popula- 
tion embraced many fine French and Spanish families whose descen- 


dants have rendered’ splendid services to their country, as citizens, 
soldiers and in public offices: A land of chivalrous men, and lovely 
women. 

It is stated Libre was not a settlement on the Rigolette de Bon 


Dieu up to 1800. This is a mistake. There is (or was) a receipt 


in Henry Hyams office, Clerk of the Court, for supplies and proven- 
der furnished men and horses, a detachment of French soldiers, 
bearing date at Bon Dieu Falls, 1712. This place was called Bon 
Dieu Falls when the Rigolette de Bon Dieu fell over a large table 
rock. 

In 1850 General Thomas S$. Woodward bought the lands of 
Vallerie Le Moyne and laid off a town called Cerola, afterwards 
named Montgomery. Hosea Sos and Hosea Marie Ortiz lived there 
in 1800. 3 

Louisiana having been sold by France to the United States, em- 
braced an area of 924,279 square miles, for fifteen alone of dollars, 
about 24c. an acre. 


Lavoy Moore, the senator, many years ago from Livingston 


parish, used to say “old Jeff paid 40c. a head for the dang creowls, 


and they wasn’t worth it.”’ 


Natchitoches was one of the original parishes formed in 1807, 
embracing a territory of 10,600 square miles, nearly one fourth of 
Louisiana. It was the ecclesiastacal parish of St. Francis, and was 
70 by 120 miles, bounded on the north by Texas and Arkansas, on 
the east by the Ouachita and Catahoula rivers, on the south by 
Rapides and Opelousas, and on the west by the Sabine River. Out 


of this territory have created Sabine, part of Vernon, De Soto, Caddo, — 


Bossier, Webster, Claiborne, Jackson, Lincoln, Red River, Bienville, 
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Winn, part of Grant and La Salle: Veritably Natchitoches is the 


~~ Mother of North Louisiana. 


After the purchase of Louisiana by the United States, there 
was a great influx of Americans, many New Englanders, many from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and South Carolina, and 
others of that restless horde who came like a wave to the new land of 
promise. Many came for the love of adventure, and from the com- 
mercial spirit, the South was such a promising field. At this period 
came Dr. John Sibley, a native of Boston, Mass., a man of culture 


and refinement, and destined to play an important part in the affairs 


of Natchitoches. He becamé a man of great wealth and influence, 


__ acquiring valuable property. He was agent of the United States in 
- Indian affairs, etc. His descendants today number many excellent 


people in North Louisiana. General Hiram H. Sibley and Major 
Sibley and others, are descendants of his. He came up Red River 
from the mouth in an open skiff, March, 1803, taking observations 
of the country, its physical features, quality of its soil, and its inha- 
bitants. His observations on the Flora and Fauna were wonderful. 
At the request of the War Department he made a report to Henry 
Dearborn, Secretary of War, April 10th, 1805. This report is pub- 


lished in American Register, Volume 4, and is painstaking and re- 


liable. What a wonderful man he was!..what a wonderful mind he 
possessed! 

Dr. Sibley explored Red River up to the Canadian. ‘He obtained 
valuable information from Francois Grappe, who was born and lived 
30 years among the Indians, on upper Red River, at a trading post 
33°, 50’ North, 500 miles above Natchitoches. Grappe spoke several 
Indian languages, was a hunter, trader and interpreter. His father a 
French officer, was Commandant of the Post, and superintendent of 
Indian affairs. He was Dr. Sibley’s assistant and superintendent. 

The Post on upper Red River was occupied before the cession 
of Louisiana to Spain by France. The time spent around the Post by 
Grappe as hunter, trader and interpreter was used to\advantage. 


He possessed some educational qualifications and a retentive memory, 


acquired an accurate knowledge of the river as well as the language 
of the different tribes. He was interpreter for the Spanish govern- 
ment for many years, and was held in high esteem by the Indians 


and others. As a man of strict integrity, he held for many years a 


wonderful influence over them. After the purchase of Louisiana 
by the United States, Captain Turner was sent to Natchitoches, 
with a company of United States regulars. Colonel Freeman started 
on an exploring trip in 1805. He was agent for the President. Near 
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the Caddo village he was halted and turned back by Spanish troops. 
Then there was a visit by three Americans, Shaw, Brewster, and 
Irvine, and a Spanish guard took them to San Antonio. 

Captain Zebulon Montgomery Pike was sent on an exploring 
expedition to explore the Arkansas and Red Rivers. He passed 
through Colorado, and Pikes, Peak is named for him. In his route he 
missed his way, and found himself on the Rio Grade. He went to 
Chihauhau on his return, was taken into custody, and sent to Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. The Spaniards took all of his instruments, and his 
scientific papers, when he was turned back from there. He came to 
Red River where the bluffs are, where Shreveport now stands, and 
unfurled the United States flag. There he was taken by Spanish 
troops and escorted down the River, arriving at N atchitoches July 
1, 1807. 

In 1752 Francis Hervy moved to the ancient Caddo village, 
where he was joined by Sergeant Beson and some soldiers. They 
built a fort and called it Fort Cardoletta, and this is the first recorded 
history of Shreveport. 

The Spanish, government, manifesting great displeasure at the © 
occupancy of the newly acquired territory by the Americans, became 
so aggressive that Colonel Cushing with three companies of artillery 


was sent to Natchitoches. | 
In 1806 General Herrera stationed on the Sabine, advanced 


from Texas with 1200 Spanish troops, and took up his position on 


Bayou Pierre, in the vicinity of Natchitoches, claiming the Arroyo 
Hondo as the Eastern boundary of Texas, having occupied this 
position during the summer, notwithstanding the remonstrance of 
Governor Claiborne against intrusion. 

General Wilkinson had been ordered to take up his position at 
Natchitoches with United States troops, preparatory to the 
advance of the regular army. General Wilkinson made a 
requisition upon the Governors of the territories of Orleans and 
Mississippi for a detachment of militia, for co-operati ion with the 
regular army on the Spanish frontier. 

On September 6, 1806, General Wilkinson was in the County of 
Adams, conferring with the Governor relative to the requisition. 
He issued orders for the Commandant :at Fort Stoddard to hold 
himself in readiness to invest Mobile with his command supported 
by 200 militia from Washington County, under Colonel James 
Caller who was then in active preparation to capture Mobile. About 
the last of September, the volunteers from Mississippi advanced 


_ towards Natchitoches. Two fine cavalry troops under Captain 
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Hines and Captain Farrier proceeded from Natchez to Natchitoches. 
Soon after Major F. L. Claiborne, at the head of a battalion of militia 
from Adams County, consisting of 250 men besides the ‘Mississippi 
Blues” under command of Captain Poindexter advanced to Alex- 
andria. This company was organized at the town of Washington 
with the expectation of a conflict with the Spaniards. Late in Octo- 
ber, they were met at Alexandria by an order from the Commander 
in Chief directing them to return to Natchez. The Spaniards on the 
Sabine and Bayou Pierre having agreed to peacably retire to Nacog- 
daches, the volunteer companies under Captains Hines and Farrier, 
were ordered to join the troops on the Sabine, where they remained 
unti] the American army retired late in November, 1806. 

In 1807 the population of Natchitoches was 3,000. Colonel 
Cushing was ordered to take possession of the fort at Natchitoches. 
Fort Claiborne at Natchitoches was built by United States troops, 
after the occupancy of that place by the United States army. It 
occupied the first hill near the river and was about two acres in extent, 
and was 30 or 40 feet above the river bank. It was one street from the 
river, and a ditch was cut around it at the base. The Fort and 
barracks occupied the entire hill. The cemetery was in the north- 
east corner, and the last burial there, was, —- to the date on 
the Iron cross, in 1827. 

In 1808 the parish was coiendial: and Natchitoches chosen as 
the Court House site. Judge Josiah S. J ohnson opened the first 
Court held there, July 19, 1813. 

In 1811, one Manchac, a Creole Captain, organized a company 
of 200 riflemen, and in connection with Lieut. Augustus McGee, 
ex-United States army, crossed the Sabine, invaded Texas, and 
captured Nacogdoches. The expedition was ill-fated. Commander 
Correro of the Spanish forces made an effort to attack Fort Claiborne 
at Natchitoches, and preparations were made to meet and repel him. 
- A deserter from his forces was the informant. This threat caused 
some anxiety. 

Dr.*Sibley states a village of Biloxi Indians was located at the 
mouth of Cane river, at the junction with the Rigoletti de Bon Dieu. 
The Natchitoches island so called by the Indians, was formed by 
Cane river on the west and Rigoletti,de Bon Dieu on the East, 50 

miles long by 3 or 4 broad. A smaller island lies between the Ataho 
or Little river and Rigoletti de Bon hieu, called Cordosche, meaning 


a lair for wild animals, as it was a thick mass of cane. 
. Major Stoddard states that the Indians gave these lacie 
their names. Dr. Sibley states that in traveling up Cane river he 
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found a settlement near 24 Mile Ferry, of about 40 families. This 


was situated at the junction of Old river and Cane river. Old river, 


which in years gone by, was the main channel of Red River, proba- 


bly about the year 1765 cut through the Cane, and the waters flowed 
down that stream. A levee was put at the head of Old river about 
the Normal School to divert the waters down Cane river. This 
levee broke during high water of 1849 and a man named Hines 
took contract and rebuilt. This Old river is the western boundary 


- and Cane river on the eastern boundary of another island called 


Ilse Brerelle after a reputable man who first settled this island. This 
island is subdivided by a Bayou called Ilse Brerelle, which flows 
from Old river to Cane river. The Ataho river called Little river, 
named for the Ataho Indians a branch of the Caddo tribe, is the middle 


. channel mentioned by old writers, as the ancient bed of the Saline 


that falls into Rigolette de Bon Dieu, at St. Maurice. A continuance 
of this old stream in ages past is what is known as Corne Fin, Fine 
Horn that runs through Lake La Croix island in Grant parish. Aloha 
stands on the bank of it. 


Dr. Sibley mentions the fact that the Ataho was thickly settled, 
ancient Indian settlements, before the advent of the white man. 
Signs of this are found on Melrose plantation, where there are some 
mounds, this place having been the home of the Ataho Indians. 


One of these mounds was used as 2 burying ground, as there is a 


layer of bones—such as leg bones—over the surface, and are covered 
with ashes and charcoal—a continuation. On the outside of the 
mounds, a layer of skulls, was placed. | 
Natchitoches, at the time of the arrival of Dr. Sibley, was ac- 
cording to his accounts, a meanly built village, with the exception 


of a feW (5 or 6) houses. The streets were 30 feet wide. The oak © 


and pine forests at this time approached within 300 yards of the river. 


In the village were about 40 or 50 families, and twelve or fifteen . 


merchants or traders, mostly French. 

Near Natchitoches are two large lakes, Spanish lake dnd Ferre 
Noir or Sibley’s lake. The Spanish lake is about six miles to its 
nearest point, and is said to be 50 or 60 miles in circumference. This 


lake has been drained, and contains mossy fine farms in its body. 


The Sibley lake is about one mile from town, and said to be 30 or 
40 miles in circumference. | 
Natchitoches had been settled one hundred years before a_plow 


was used, or a flat boat to cross the river, and they were introduced 


by an Irish-Pennsylvanian with a regular Copernican protest. 
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“ Dr. Sibley states that it was almost incredible the amount 
of fish and fowls these lakes supplied. It was not uncommon for 
one man to kill from 200 to 400 hundred fowls, ducks, geese, brant 
and swan. In summer the quantity of fish was in proportion. One 
Indian with a bow and arrow could kill these fish faster than another 
with two horses could carry them to town. Some of them weighed 


30 or 40 Ibs. 


The Natchitoches Indians worked the salt works on the Saline, 
and made salt to barter to other tribes; this was before the advent 
of the white man. Old man Postlewaithe made salt there in 1805. 
Two old men with the help of two boys made upon an average of 
six bushels a day. Captain Burnett who came from Mississippi 
and journeyed by the way of the Ouachita, purchased the outfit of 
one of these men, and with keel boats, brought sugar kettles and 


negroes there, and under charge of his son, made 30 or 40 bushels. 


a day. Postlewaithe and Burnett used keel boats and sold to Rapides, 
Opelousas, Pointe Coupee and Natchez settlements. The advent 


of the steam-boat caused the trade to decline. Drake salt works 


are famous. During the war between the States, Drake, Prices, 
Raburns, Weeks and others made salt on the Saline, and furnished 
this commodity to the people cut off by the blockade. | 

Benjamin Drake was a native of Georgia, who came to Louisiana 
at an early date and established a salt works on the Saline. In order 
to get a greater quantity of water, he contracted with an Irishman 
to drill an artesian well. The well when finished, failed to supply 
the quantity of water sufficient. Drake prevailed upon the Irishman 
to drill another well, agreeing to pay him for both wells. The first 
well cost $2,900. The second well proved all right, but Drake 
then refused to pay for but one well. The driller went to the black- 
smith’s shop, took a steel crowbar, worked all night, and made an oval 
shaped end, just to fit the pipe of the well, and tempered it so hard 
that no drill could take it, and at daylight went to the well, and 
_ dropped it in. He ruined the well, then went his way. 


Drake cut a roadway er the Saline lake, and boated lum- | 


ber out to Red river. 

The Grand Ecore are great SUEDSED Sar cliffs on the Red river, 
about four miles from Natchitoches, and that was the sight of an old 
settlement. After the river cut through the Rigolette de Bon Dieu 
in 1832, it became a great shipping point, supplying the surrounding 
country and Texas. A Fort was built on the bluffs during the war 
between the States. This Fort was at the Sibley-De Rusez old 
house. This fort was built by the 8th Louisiana dismounted cavalry 
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_ of Confederates. The earth works tbenwik up about 100 yards west, 

towards Bayou Pierre, were built by the Federals, after the defeat 
of General Banks by General Dick Taylor, at Mansfield and during 
their retreat down the river. The battle of Mansfield was fought 
against orders by General Dick Taylor and General E. Kirby-Smith 
deserves no credit for the victory. He interferred with General Taylor 
every way, took Churchill’s and Walker’s divisions away from him, 
and ordered them to Arkansas. Taylor would have captured Bank’s 
entire army. General Smith’s plan was to surrender all of Louisiana 
and Texas to the Federals. | 

Dr. Sibley bought Grand Ecore, and 500 acres of land opposite, 

built a fine Southern Manor on the bluffs, showing his love of the 
beautiful in nature by this point for his home that commanded 
the splendid view up and down the river. This property was after-— 
wards sold to Colonel Louis G. De Rusey. 
_ Campti is the oldest town on Red river, is a fine old town, and is 
named after an old Indian chief ‘“‘Campte.” It was in remote days, 
a great outfitting place for North Louisiana and Arkansas territory. 
The great Raft reached as far down as Campti at the coming of the 
white men, making Natchitoches the head of navigation. The 
Indian traditions have it that the Raft originally reached as low 
down as the Falls at Alexandria. 

The Confederate forces fired on Federal transports at Campti, 
and the Federals shelled the place, burning it up, during the war 
between the States. At a bridge on a Bayou above Campti, the 
Confederates from Louisiana and Texas cavalry, cut the under- 
pinnings of a bridge, and decoyed the Federals upon the bridge, when 
it fell in, the fire ensuing killed 150 Federals. The Benefit, a Federal 
transport was landed about Campti. The crew were out killing 
stock, and catching poultry. The Confederates surprised and at- 
tacked them, and killed 85 men in ten minutes, and wounded as many 
more. 

General Tom Greene, the cailane commander of the Texas 
cavalry, one of the ablest cavalry commanders in Trans-Mississippi 
Department, led an attack on Porters fleet at Blair’s Landing, and 
was killed by a shell that struck his horse and exploded. He aided 
General Taylor greatly in the battle of Mansfield, and Pleasant Hill. 
He was a noted frontiersman, and one of the Mier prisoners, belong- 
ing to that ill-fated expedition. 

The Bon Dieu mission was established by the Catholics at the 
junction of the Carencrow, a branch, and Yattasses, now corrupted 
to Nantoches. It is where the Ebeneezer Camp Ground is now, and 
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near Montgomery. The houses are built over an Indian grave yard. . 
Victor Rachal, nick-named ‘‘Gautto”’ kept a store there and it was 
the rendezvous for early settlers and Indians. __ | 

After Red. river cut through the Rigolette de Bon Dieu, the 
Church was moved to Creola Bluffs, now Montgomery. Nomite 
- Rachal lived at this place, and a man who acted suspiciously was 
put off a steamboat, made his way out there and asked for lodging. 
He was put in a room with a man Nomite had working for him. 
In the night the man was heard screaming and crying out that the 
_ gtranger was killing him. Nomite Rachal ran in to see about the 
trouble, when the crazy man stabbed him with a Bowie knife, ran into 
the next room, and killed Rachal’s wife and two daughters. One 
daughter escaped by hiding in the chimney. The fireplace was very 
large, and she stood up in it to escape from the crazy man. She ran 
then into the woods, and remained hidden a day and a night. Af- 
terwards she became the wife of Whit Curry, and has descendants 
here today. The crazy man crossed the river, and was caught by 
Jose Lestache, and Belair Rachal, brought to O. K. Landing, and 
while crossing the river disemboweled himself with a bowie knife. 

The settlement extended from Natchitoches down to Twenty-four 
Mile Ferry in 1812. An Indian trail extended from Natchitoches across 
Rigolette de Bon Dieu, at Petit Ecore, thence across the country to 
Natchez. This old trail passed by Choctaw Springs, south-east of 
Montgomery, two very large springs on the site of Frazier’s old saw 
mill. This was the camping place for soldiers, French and Spanish. 

Petit Ecore was one time the main village of the Pascagoula 
Indians, their camps extending down into the C. C. Dunn plantation. 
Louis Charles De Blanc, a white man, was their chief. 

Captain Travis Wright began boating with keel boats, in upper 

Red river in 1820. He went by way of Bayou Pierre around 
the raft: Captain Isaac Wright began steamboating from Natchi- 
toches to Natchez in 1824. In 1826 Captains Guerney and Wright 
went down to Rigolette de Bon Dieu in a skiff. The bayou was 
about 30 feet wide, and very swift. 
During the high water of 1832 the waters of Red river cut 
_ through and flowed down the new channel. Captain Jackson of the 
_ John B. Laclede, coming to the mouth ordered the pilot to go through. 
The pilot hesitated, but Captain Jackson was well up in his cups, 
and ordered him to go on. The Pioneer was right behind, and fol- 
lowed. A steady rain was falling, but no mishap occurred. 

Captain Henry Miller Shreve brought the first steamboat into 
_ Red river, the Enterprise, in April, 1815. The next trip he made to 
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Natchitoches, the head of navigation .in Red river. ‘ The Enterprise 
was built at Bridgeport on the Monongahela in 1814, and was of 45 
tons burden. Her first cargo down the Mississippi was arms, am- 
munition and supplies for General Jackson at New Orleans. In 
steamboat days this will be referred to again. : 
In 1836, a gay party was in Natchitoches, David Crockett 
came down the river from Arkansas, on a steamboat, on his way to 
join the revolutionary forces in Texas. At Natchitoches he was 
joined by a party consisting of John H. Featherstone, Doc Vennett, 
Ephraim Tally, Matt Despalie and “‘Happy’”’ Johnson, the singing 
Bee Hunter, who parted with his sweetheart Katie, at Nacogdoches. 
They joined the immortal band of patriot heroes who perished at 
the Alamo, on March 6, 1836. That is all except Matt Despalier, 
who came back and was killed by Governor J. Madison Wells, in 
Alexandria. They travelled through the beautiful prairies of Texas, 
then in their pristine glory. The first news to civilization of the fall 
of the Alamo was received at Natchitoches. Mr. Briscoe sent a 
letter by pony express, and it was published in the Red River Herald, 
B. P. Despalie’s paper. Mr. Briscoe lived near the scene of the 
massacre. The despatch is here given: | 


“To the Editor of Red River Herald: 
“‘Sir:—Bexar has fallen! Its garrison, only 187 strong, . 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Wm. B. Travis, after 
withstanding repeated attacks, for two weeks, and an almost 
constant. cannonade and bombarding during that time. 
The last attack was made on the morning of the 6th instant, 
by upwards of 2,000 men under the command of Santa Anna, 
in person. They carried the place about sunrise, with the loss 
of 520 killed and about as many wounded. After about an 
hour’s fighting the whole garrison was put to death, save 
the sick and wounded and 7 who asked for quarter. All 
fought desperately until entirely cut down. Therest were coolly — 
murdered. The brave and gallant Travis, in order to save 
himself from falling. into the hands of the enemy shot himself. 
Not an individual escaped, and the news is only known to 
us by a citizen of Bexar, who came to our army at Gonzales, 
but the cessation of Travis’ signal guns, there is no doubt of 
“Colonel Jemes Bowie and David Crockett were among 
the slain, the first was murdered in his bed in which he had 
been confined by sickness. The latter fell fighting like a tiger. 
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The Mexican army is estimated at 8,000 men, it may be more 


or less. 
| “A. BRISCOE.” 


| A copy of this paper was carried to New Orleans by steamboat 

“‘Levant’”’ and was the first news New Orleans had of the fall. The 
schooner ‘‘Comanche”’ arrived next day and confirmed the news. It 
took the news six weeks to reach New York, by sailing vessel, and 
' was published in Horace Greely’s paper ‘““The New Yorker.”’ 

Forts: There is.a fort on an old unused road below Monette’s 
Ferry. This old road shows to have been much used, and runs 
through the woods some distance from Cane river. Standing in the 
middle of the road and across it is an old fort, with breast-works 
30 or 40 feet in circumference. It is supposed to have been built 
long before the old stage road was laid off, the one that crosses Cane 


river at Monette’s Ferry. The Ferry was established and kept by 


Louis Monette, a Spaniard, for many years. The iron cross on his 
grave states that he was buried in 1804. This old route will be re- 
ferred to again, in old routes and trails. | 

A fort was also erected on Sabine river by the Frenéh, 150 miles 
above Natchitoches. So states Major Stoddard. 

The Spaniards built a fort at Cooche Brake, which is now in 
Winn Parish, before 1800. 

Fort Selden on Bayou Pierre, above Grand Ecore, was estab- 
lished in November, 1820, by companies of the 7th Infantry from 
Arkansas. They were Arkansas troops, commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Zachary Taylor. The 7th Infantry was withdrawn from that 
position to a new site, subsequently known as rent Jessup, between 
May and July, 1822. 

Fort Selden was named after Judge Joseph Selden, who was an 
officer in the Revolutionary war and afterwards an Officer in the 
regular army from 1812 to 1820, when he was appointed territorial 
Judge of Arkansas Territory. The following letter gives the location 
of-Fort Jessup: 


*‘Head Orders-Western Department, 
Fort Selden, Red River, 
March 31, 1822. 


‘Gir: 

‘After making inquiry and examination of the 
country between this and the Sabine river, through Lieut.-Col. 
Taylor, as well as by personal observation, I have selected a 
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site for cantoning the troops in quarters, which promises the 
advantages of health, combined with the conveniences of 
position, for the protection of the settlements upon ‘the fron- 
tier. The site selected is about 25 miles south, south-west, 
from this place, upon a ridge of Red river, and near the road 
leading to the principal settlements in Texas; and not more 
than 18 miles from the Sabine river. Having a constant 
“ spring of running water (a thing but seldom found in this 
country) with a dry and airy ridge and sufficient space for 
public land, with excellent timber for every purpose of build- 
ing, and fuel for an army of twenty thousand men. I have the 
-honor to be with respect and esteem, 
Yours, 
Col. James Gadsen, EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Adjutant U. S. Army. Maj. Genl. Brg. Rivet. Comr. 


The old stage road was marked out sometime in the year 1700, the 
exact date being unknwon. It leads from the mouth of Red river 
by Evergreen, Cheneyville, Alexandria, left Bayou Rapides at Red 
Store, and passed through the pineries to Monette’s Ferry on Cane 


river through the quaint, though excellent town of Cloutierville, 


across Cane river at 24 Mile Ferry, on to Natchitoches, Martha- 


ville, Mansfield and Shreveport. 
This old Monette’s Ferry, on the stage road was the crossing 


place of many men and women of fine mould, who formed the charac- 


- ter of the Southwest, and also of the vulgar insatiate mass who flood 


the stage of life on their way to oblivion. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe traveled up this old stage route, when. 
she was a young woman. The river was low and there was no navi- 
gation. She came to the home of the McAlpin, a northern man who ~ 
was related to her. Ostensibly she was in search of health, but in 
reality in search of materials on which to found her notes and lay the 
plot of the book, famous as ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ This was in the 
hot bed of slavery, and McAlpin, as all northern men, was noted for 
his cruelty. Her book was published in 1851, and with ‘“The Helper,” 
by a North Carolina man roused the North, and set their minds 
against slavery. The Dred Scott decision was rendered, and in 8 
years the slaves were free. When the war between the States came, 
and the bloodshed was so terrible, she expressed regret that she had 
ever written the book. 

Events crowded in fast the last few years before the war, to bring 
about the conflict. How full of pathos and tragedy is the fact that 
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in 10 years the forces of the North and the South should meet on this 
identical ground in combat. 
The battle of Monette’s Ferry was fought on April 23, 1864, by 


the forces of Generals Taylor and Banks. 


_ Another book that agitated the minds relative to this great 
question was Daniel S. Corley’s ‘“‘Visit to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” on 


the McAlpin plantation in Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana, which 


was published in 1892. 

Nolan’s trail that led out from Alexandria, across Bayou Rapides, 
through the pineries, across the Comrade and Calcasieu through 
western Natchitoches Parish, afterwards known as Fairchilds cattle 


trail, was a well beaten route, worn several feet wide into the earth, 


by countless thousands of animals. | 

Carroll Jones kept a stand for travelers on this road, and the old 
house, with its bullet marked walls, shows the fierceness of the 
man who journeyed this route, in those days. 

Natchitoches was long the gathering place of people on their 
way to Texas, Arkansas and Southwestern Territories. All roads led 
to Natchitoches, and many therefrom. 


Natchitoches has been the scene of many famous duels in the 
past. In 1836 a duel took place between W. L. McMillan and George 
Williams, resulting in the death of McMillan. This duel was fought 
in January. David Burnett was the friend of McMillan and Adolph 
Sompyrac the friend of Williams. Dr. F. Johnson was the surgeon. 

The celebrated duel between Bossier and Gainnie took place 
on September 18, 1839. General Pierre E. Bossier through his friends 
Sylvester Bossier, Victor Sompyrac and P. A. Morse (Democrats) 
challenged Francois Gainnie of Cloutierville, to fight a duel. The 
latter’s friends, Louis G. De Rusey, F. B. Sherburne, and J. G. 
Campbell (Whigs) accepted, and chose rifles, as weapons. On the 
18th of September previously named, with Dr. F. Johnson and Dr. 


_Dingles, surgeons, and with T. E. Tanziu, Phanor Prudehomme and 


John F. Cortez present, at the ‘“‘Savannah’’ in the rear of Emile 
Sompyrac’s plantation, on Cane river, Gainnie delivered his: fire 


_ ineffectually, and Bossier shot Gainnie through the heart. killing 


him instantly. The duel was the result of an affront offered to General 
Bossier at the residence of Sylvester Rachel, below Cloutierville. 
General Bossier did not wish to fight but Gainnie posted him as a 
coward. In connection with the Gainnie-Bossier duel eleven persons 
lost their lives. Sylvester Rachal killed M. Busey, Dr. Normand’s 
clerk af Cloutierville. Brevelle Perot killed Gainnie’s overseer, and 
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was killed himself on Le Comptes race track. It is said that the 
wives of the duelists moulded the bullets used in the rifles. 

Col. Prickett, U.S. Army officer was killed in a duel by a civilian 
named Matthews early in the forties. Colonel Prickett’s grave on 
the lonely shores of Sibley’s lake, three miles from town, marks the 
final resting place of all that is mortal of a meritorious army officer, 


killed one bright spring morning, within a few yards of his tomb. 


He desired to be buried where he fell, and kind hands placed him 
there. A few bricks scattered around and a memorial slab mark the 


_ final resting place which was not yielded to the mutations of time, | 


even after the lapse of 90 years. In these sombre woods sleeps the 
_ soldier of handsome face and noble bearing. He was a noted —, 
‘and was killed by a pistol shot! ae 

Tanzier challenged one of the officers at Fort Jessup, ‘iit the 
-meeting took place. John F. Cortez was Tanzier’s second. Capt. 


Chas. A. May, the wild officer of Fort Jessup used to ride over to | 


Natchitoches daily. His duels were many. This isthe Captain May 
who became famous for his charge with the United States Dragoons 
at the battle of Resaca de la Palma, with General Taylor’s army. 
He charged the Mexican battery which killed and wounded all of his 
Dragoons but six. With desperate valor and with drawn sabers they 
charged the battery again, cutting down all the gunners and captured 
the battery. At Buena Vista, for- distinguished bravery in cavalry 
charge he was promoted to Colonel. 


Juan L. Alamonte the servitor and friend of Santa Anna, passed — 


his early life and young manhood in Natchitoches, where he received 
his education, and at Campti, where he was in the mercantile busi- 
ness, before he sought fortune and fame in Mexico. He was the 
natural son of the patriot priest General Morales, sometimes Presi- 
dent of the struggling Republic of Mexico. His patriotism cost 
him his frock, and finally his life. Alamonte was captured by the 
Royalist forces and sent to the United States in charge of the noto- 
rious Ellis P. Bean, and remained in New Orleans for a while. In 
Campti he was employed with the noted Bernardo Guiterez, a cele- 
brated and rather notorious character, and when liberty was assured 
- he returned to his people, and with the exception of Santa Anna, no 
Mexican ever met with a greater variety of adventures. Alamonte 
was a genuine Castilian. He possessed a charm over all with whom 
he came in contact; his influence over men and women was remarkable. 


He joined the Mexican army under Santa Anna and was made prisoner 
at San Jacinto, and it was due to his pleasing magnetic manner that. 


- Santa Anna was saved, when captured by Houston’s forces. Bernardo 
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Guiterez in conjunction with Dr. Long made an expedition that was 


- ill fated. The last that was heard of Guiterez was that he kept a 


saddle shop in Matamoras. 
A history of Natchitoches would be incomplete without a refer- 


ence to the immortal Timothy Flint and the renowned Judge Henry 


A. Bullard, a native of Fitchburg, Mass. The latter who had seen ser- 


vice 1n Mexico as a soldier of fortune, who settled in Alexandria 
first, afterwards in Natchitoches, presided as District Judge there 
and was the first President of the Louisiana Historical Society in 


1836, and Secretary of State in 1838. Flint was a native of North 


Reading, Mass., ever reliable, and such an addition to Louisiana, a 
man whose influence for good was unbounded. He came to Alexandria 
on the steamboat “Spartan” in 1824, and enriched the life and liter- 
ature of the South beyond measure. He made a trip to Natchi- 
toches in company with Judge Bullard in 1825, and while there wit- 
nessed a very sad spectacle. A French surgeon by the name of 
Dr. Prevost who had been educated in his profession in France, and 
who’ came to Natchitoches at the age of 36 years, was treated with 
unwarranted indignity through prejudice and bigotry. He was 
arrested and brought td town for commitment to jail, was liberated 
on a writ of habeus corpus, and conceived a deep seated hatred 


“against a Northern man, the District Attorney named Mills, who had 


been instrumental in his persecution, and who called him a liar in the 


_ course of an altercation. Prevost challenged Mills, offering him the 


choice of weapons. Mills declined to fight, whereupon Prevost 
plunged a dagger into his heart. Miuills died in a few minutes, and 
Dr. Prevost gave himself up, was convicted on trial and sentenced 
to be hanged. Three days before the execution Dr. Flint called on 


_ Prevost and offered his services as a minister. On the day of execu- 


tion a cart with a coffin in it was driven to the gibbet. The poor 
wretch had been confined for months in prison, and was very weak 
and much emaciated. He had a fine countenance. He was sup- | 
posed to be under the influence of Arsenic, with which he had tried 
to poison himself the night before. The scenery of the woods was 
beautiful, he gazed long at the enchanting prospect before him. 
The scene of his execution was pitiful, merciless in the extreme, 
where justice should have been tempered with mercy! 

Dr. Flint visited Fort Jessup. Colonel Many who commanded 
the Fort had two companies of United States troops under him. 


_ The town of Many, Sabine parish, is named after him... 


During the Mexican war, 1846, Governor Johnson called for 


‘volunteers and Natchitoches was among the first to respond. S. M. 
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Hyams raised a company for the 5th Louisiana Volunteers, and was 
commissioned as Captain. The Mexican war veterans held a meeting 
in April, 1879. The commission of E. Vallery De Blieux, as Lieut. of 
Co. B, Peyvson’s Com. National Guard was read. Among resident 
settlers who were veterans of the Mexican war were Theodore Hertzoc, 
Samuel Parsons, W. P. Morrow, E. J. Cockfield, J. J. A. Martin, 
James Allen, M. C. Brossett, E. Lavasseur, Emile Vienne, Captain 
Samuel’ M. Hyams, William Airhart, Dr. R. C. Richardson, Louis 
Duplex, Josiah C. Scarboro, John Rockwood near Many, and Ben 
Prevost of Mansfield. 

The United Confederate Veterans association of Central Louis- 
iana, was organized in 1887, with Major H. Van McCain of Grant, 
as President, R. C. Jones of Winn, Colonel David Pierson of Natchi- 
toches, J. F. Smith of Sabine and C. C. Nash of Grant as Vice-Presi- 
dents. J. Matt McCain of Winn was Secretary, W. E. Russell of 
Natchitoches as Treasurer. G. L. Trichel and T. Haller Natchitoches, 
J. F. Kelly and Will A. Strong of Winn, W. W. McNeely and D. W. 
Self of Sabine, J. T. Pierson and J. W. Sandiford of Red River as | 
executive committee. 

Captain Isaac Wright commenced steamboating from Natchi- 
toches to Natchez in 1824. Boats running to Natchitoches in 1844 
were the “Coie Joyeuse,”’ Captain Peter Dalman; “‘Beeswing,’’ Captain 
Hiram Wilson; “Frontier,” Captain Joseph H. Sands; “Planter,’”’ 
Captain M. Ludwick;;“‘DeSoto,” Captain P. F. Kimball ; “‘Nathan Hale,” 
Captain A. Benoist; (1859): ‘“‘Peerless,” Captain Jno. C. Dowty; 
' “Rapides,” Captain C. J. Barstow; ‘‘Piota No. 1,’ Captain E. 
Parker; “‘Piota No. 2,’ Captain E. Parker; ‘“‘John Linton,’’ Captain 
P. F. Kimball; “D. R. Carroll,’’ Captain William Kimball; “‘Leona,”’ 
Captain R. B. Roberts. 

The Piota, ““Parker is obliged to all’’ the name carved, was the 
finest boat ever built for Red river, and was burned on her second trip. 
Captain E. Parker built another ‘‘Piota,’’ but the loss of the first 
broke his heart, and he soon died after. The steamboats to ply in 
the Grand Ecore trade were the “‘ Hexla,”’ “Cora,” “De Soto,” P. F. 
Kimball,” ‘‘Peter Dalman,” ‘‘Sidonia,” ‘Joseph Holden.”’ 

They were large side wheel boats, with engine cylinders, 24 to 
26 inches in diameter. Captain John Smoker ran in the Grand 
Ecore trade, but left the Red river after the war and went on the 
Mississippi, and ran the ‘‘Governor Allen’’ and several other boats. 

Captain Justin J. Campere ran the “‘Bride’’ in the Grand Ecore 
trade but it exploded a boiler at Monette’s Ferry, and was carried to 
New Orleans for repairs. An incident happened in 1848 which 
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promised to result seriously. The ‘Belvedere,’ bound for Texas, 
under Captain John Ludwick, in December, 1848, took on board 
150 emigrants from Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. The 
night after leaving cholera broke out among the passengers, and 
many of them died. Arriving at Grand Ecore, the Captain decided 
to put the balance off and let them make their way through the 
pines to Texas. In putting them ashore the mate made a great 
mistake, and put off a corpse with the freight. The Captain knew 
_ nothing about this. The boat continued on its way to Shreveport, 
- and on the return trip landed at Campti, and was informed by Mr. 
Hart, their agent, that there was a large body of men at Grand Ecore, 
armed, waiting for the “‘Belvedere,’”’ vowing vengeance, and intending 
to shoot the mate and the Captain, for putting off a corpse of a 
person who had died of cholera. The boat went down the river 
slowly, and waited till dark, screened the fire doors, extinguished 
the lights in the cabin, and passed down on the farther side of the 
river, thus escaping the angry mob. Captain Ludwick did not make 
the next trip on the boat to Shreveport, but engaged.Captain Levin W. 
Cooper to make the trip fer him; in fact he left the river altogether. 

Just about the opening of the war between the States the ‘‘S7- 
donia’ put off on one trip between the mouth of Cane river and 
Guerney’s Landing 262 casks of wine. Oh! The-Good Old Times! 

The boats that ran in the Grand Ecore trade would go up Cane 
river and come down the Rigolette de Bon Dieu. At the outbreak 
of the war the boats that were running in the Grand Ecore trade 
were the “Comet,’”’ “W. Burton,” “St. Nicholas,” ‘‘Peerless,’’ and 
““Rapides.”’ After the war the ‘‘Alabama,” National,’ ‘Frolic,’ 
“B. L. Hodge,” “Sabine,” Mary,’ “Rapides,” and the ‘‘Jesse K. 
Bell.’’ Captains John Hines, Richard Sinnott, John Mitchell, and 
others ran them for years. 

One of the most terrible disasters occurred on May 19, 1833, 
when the ‘‘Lioness,’’ a large side wheel boat was blown up, on or near_ 
what is now known as the Lioness Bar, one mile below the mouth of 
Cane river, and in the bend below where the town of Colfax now stands 
and at a point in the river known in olden times as Cuney’s Point. 
The catastrophe happened at an early hour on a beautiful Sabbatif 
morning. Hon. Josiah S. Johnson, U. S. Senator from Louisiana, 
was killed. The hoat was commanded by Captain William L. Cock- 
rell, and was bound for Natchitoches. The mate, it is said, was 
drunk, and being severely reprimanded by the Captain went down 
in the hull, and fired some crates which contained straw. Several 
barrels of powder were stored in the hole for the Texas Revolution- 
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ists. Three distinct explosions were heard. The boat had powerful — 
machinery, and was running very rapidly. All the upper decks 
were blown off, and fell in the river partially intact. The explosion 
played havoc, many were killed and wounded. Judge Michael 
Boyce of Alexandria was killed, and Henry Boyce was wounded. 
The hull, from the force with which the boat was running, continued 
moving, and was carried by its own force across the river, where it 
struck the opposite bank, turned.over and sank. Part of the hurri- 
cane deck and ladies’ cabin remained intact, floating. Judge Edward 
D. White was struggling in the water, badly wounded, close to the 
ladies’ cabin. A lady drew off her night robe and threw it to him, 
and pulled him aboard the wreck. He was saved, and the wreck 
floated to upper Falls before they were rescued. The noble woman, 
who saved Judge White’s life, has many descendants in Rapides 
parish today. The boat’s bell was blown across the Darro, 3 miles 
from the river. The chamber-maid was blown across the lake, south- 
east of Colfax, where the Iatt Mills now stand. She had both thighs 
broken, and succumbed. The wounded from Natchitoches were 
Michael Coglan, J. V. Bossier, and M. Dupen. Captain Isaac 
Wight, the pilot was hurt. | 

The “De Soto,’’ Capt. P. F. Kimball, running in the Natchi- - 
toches trade in 1845, collided with a Ouachita packet, the “‘Buckeye,”’ 
in the night, in Old river, at Turnbull’s Island; and 85 people were 
lost on the Buckeye. The Natchitoches was a Red river packet, and 
the Cloutierville sank in Cane river. The Natchez hurricane, on 
May 6, 1840, swept over the Southern part of Natchitoches Parish, 
_ coming from the Southwest, originating in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
day following, May 7th, another followed, in the identical path of the 
other. Unparallelled was the destruction of this hurricane. For 
miles the view was unobstructed, the timber was all destroyed, and 
at Pierre La Butte Bluffs the top soil was all blown off in places for 
several feet. The matter in the soil that supplied the arborescent 
fibre was blown away or destroyed, and the timber to this day, is a_ 
stunted diminutive growth, although it has been 80 years since the 
storm occurred. The violence of the storm passed about half a mile 
‘below the mouth of Cane river, and its path crossed Red river. 
Eli Du Bois and Landry Carasco were blown across river, and 
lodged in a thorn tree, unhurt. A cart and yoke of oxen were blown 
across the river, and were unhurt. The track of this destructive 
hurricane, crossed Iatt Lake and Suoffords Creek, and the effects 
of it are visible today. At Natchez the destruction was awful. 
Several steamboats were destroyed. The “ Hines” was blown out 
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into the river, and capsized, and the crew and all the passengers 
were lost, except four. The wreck of the “‘ Hines’ was afterwards 
found at Baton Rouge, with 51 dead bodies on board, 48 males, and | 
3 females. Among the.latter was a little girl of three years. The 
‘“‘Prairie’ just arrived from St. Louis, the whole upper deck was 
blown off, all passengers and crew were blown into the river, and 
drowned, among the number four ladies. The wharf boat and two 
hundred flat boats sank, and many lives were lost. Four hundred 
_ people were known to have been killed. 

Some of the most prominent men both civil and military, have 
been stationed and identified with Natchitoches. Among the first 
commanders of the post at Natchitoches under American regime, 
-were Captain Turner, Colonel Cushing, Major Woolstencroft, Colonel 
Freeman, the explorer; General Wilkinson who commanded the 
United States forces under the Spanish aggressions; General Herrera, 
who commanded the Spanish forces. He was a refugee from Mexico 
during the Revolutionary days of 1824, and spent some time at 
Prudehomme, on Cane river. General Zachary Taylor, who after- 
wards was President of the United States, came from the people, 
and the ranks. The English regarded Andrew Jackson and Zachary 
Taylor as the truest type of soldier that America produced. The 
* “red tape crowd’? at Washington hated Taylor, and threw every 
obstacle in his way, after his repeated successes in Mexico, hoping 
to hinder him. His veterans were taken and given to Scott, with the 
hope of crippling him, and ruining him. He fought 5 to 1, and then 
2 to 1. With his troops who possessed that indomitable American © 
spirit he conquered all. The people made him President. At Buena 
Vista he made an address to his troops. ‘“‘“Go in my boys, and win,” 
were his last words. He stood by with tears streaming down his 
furrowed cheeks and saw his men reap the victory. 

General Many, stationed at Fort Jessup, General Edmund P. 
Gaines, were among the officers at Fort Jessup, and accompanied 
General Taylor to Mexico, rendering valuable service, becoming 
famous in military circles. There were also Generals Twiggs, Worth, 
Wm. O. Butler, Captain Braxton Bragg, whose battery won the day 
at Buena Vista, and who became Major-General in the Confederate 
army, Major Ringgold, artillerist, killed at Palo Alto, Colonel John 
Coffee Hays, renowned Jack Hays, commander of famous Texas 
Rangers, Jefferson Davis, Colonel Mississippi regiment, Senator 
from Mississippi and President of the Confederate States, General 
Dick Taylor who defeated Banks, at Mansfield during the Red 
river campaign, General Albert Sidney Johnston, whose untimely 
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death at Shiloh lost that battle to the Confederacy, General Grant, 
commander in chief of Federal armies, Sheridan and Sherman, who 
made war on defenseless women and children, who acting like van- 
dals, burned houses over their heads, General Robert E. Lee, com- 
mander in chief of Confederate armies, Longstreet, Loring, Beaure- 
gard, Pillow, Nicholls, Blanchard, Percival F. Smith, all Generals. 
Let us add Sam Houston, one of the ablest statesmen and soldiers 
that America has produced, Dangerfield, Austin, Joseph H. Hawkins, 
colonist to Texas, General Tom Green, commander of Texas Cavalry, 
General Camile Polignac (French) in command Confederate troops 
in Trans-Mississippi Department, General John G. Walker, com- 
manding Walker’s Division Trans-Miss. Depart., General Parsons, 
Brent, the former in command of Texas troops, the latter artillerist, 
and cavalry commander Trans-Miss., Dept. General Ben McCulloch, 
famous ranger and Indian fighter, in command of a brigade of Ar- 
kansas, Texas, and Louisiana troops, under Price, in Missouri, and 
who won the battle of Oak Hills. 


The Federal General, Lyons, boasted he would sleed in Mc- 
Culloch’s tent, at Cak Hill. He did, but he was dead! McCulloch 
was killed at Elk Horn tavern, Missouri. McIntosh was also killed - 
at Elk Horn. General James Shields, Mexican war veteran and Fed- 
eral General in the war between the States, was shot through the lungs 
in Mexico with a copper bullet, which was handsomely polished, and 
driven out of Shenandoah Valley, by Stonewall Jackson. Marcy and 


~ McLellan, who started from Natchitoches to explore Red river to its 


source, missed it, stopped in Palo Duro Canyon in Texas, when the. 
fact is it heads at Red River Springs, near Taos mountains. 121 
miles from the Sante Fe, New Mexico. Marcy became Secretary 
of State, and McLellan, Major General in Federal Army. Governor 
Henry Watkins Allen and a host of others would swell the list to a 


great length. 


At the mouth of Cane river, lived Madame Boulard, the strong 
woman, who kept a store there. She was possessed of prodigious 
strength, and it is related of her that she could catch a whisky barrel 
by the chimes, place her knees against it, and put it up on the counter. 
No ordinary man could withstand her strength. 


Meredith Calhoun who had a sugar plantation on the opposite 
bank of the river, accused her of selling whiskey to his hands, and 
buying surreptitiously sugar and molasses from them. He sent 
his overseer to her with a number of his negroes, stripped her naked, 
and turned her loose in a flat-boat. It took nine negroes to do this. 
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She sued him, got judgment against him, and it cost his heirs Smith- 
field plantation, 1,000 acres of land, to satisfy the judgment. | | 

The great floods, overflows and droughts, in 1782, 1797, 1811, 1815, 
1817, 1823, 1828, were extraordinary and long continued, the greatest 
ever known, and built up all the high lands in Red River Valley, as in 
Cane, Red, Rapides, and the Island. Apalachie Island, that on which | 
Colfax stands, was made by this overflow. Then came 1832, 1836 with 
very low water in 1837 and 1838, flood in 1840, 1844, and 1849 very high. 
1866, 1867, 1884, 1900, 1902 and 1908, very high. The ten months 
drought came in 1855. Lakes, bayous and springs dried up. Corn 
sold in Natchitoches at $5.00 a bushel in gold. 

March 22, 1844, a cold wave came, killing timber trees that had 
sprouted, and calves and fowls died from the cold. 

The second edition of the flood from which Noah was saved, 
descended June 16, 1886, when 28.58 inches of water fell in 24 hours. 
Nearly two and a half feet of water fell at that time, and the river 
rose 27 feet and 10 inches, and ran up stream to Grande Ecore. 
There are many ox bows, or cut offs, old ancient beds of Red river, 
that form a very interesting study. In Marcellan Ferrier’s field at the 
mouth of Cane river, is an ancient bed of Red river, made there ages 
ago. In Gasparite La Cour’s old place, now owned by Dr. Wise, 
that lies below Monette’s Ferry, are two old beds, silent mementoes 
of the past. They hold a great body of still. water, with Cypress 
trees hundreds of years old growing in the bed. Old Red river, cut 
through Cane river, and 'eft Old river about 1765. No exact informa- 
tion can be had on the date. Scopine’s Cut Off is ancient. Two 
cuts are below St. Maurice, one, age not known, the other in 1884, in 
Johnson’s bend. Fausse river is about Rukey Island and Bayou — 
Brule, and the old bed of Red river is not known. These changes 
in alluvial land rivers are frequently made. (As stated previously, 
Red river cut through Rigolette de Bon Dieu in 1832.) 

The first newspaper printed in Natchitoches was in French 
and Spanish. In 1860 The Natchitoches Union was published in 
French and English by Ernest le Gendre. At his death in 1862, 
Louis Duplex took charge as editor. The Federals took possession 
in 1864, and issued the paper after Bank’s defeat and retreat. Louis 
Duplex took charge and ran it till 1872.. On April 5, 1864, The Daily 
Union was issued from the Government Office. After 1872 Duplex 
discontinued the paper, James H. Cosgrove bought the press and 
— type and in 1877 sold them to “The Winnsboro Sun.’ The Natchi- 
-toches ‘‘Speculaior’’? was issued by John H. Hewett, in 1867, and 
discontinued in 1868. Mr. Cromie bought the press and issued the 
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“Red River News.” L. H. Burdick became owner in 1870, and 
continued till 1874. ‘“‘The Record’ was issued later and Dan W. 
Hubley published the “‘Republicans.”’ : 

“The Peoples Vindicator” was issued by James H. Cosgrove on 
June 12, 1874. This was the fighting paper for white supremacy, 
and was a power in the land, fearless and well edited. Cosgrove was the | 
Ajax Telamon of the Democrats. He was well fitted by experience, 
training, and special adaptation. His association with characters 


on the frontier of Texas, his being an omniverous reader, close ob- 


server, and of an analytical mind, enabled him to imbibe the spirit 
of the times. His editorials were terse and florid. He had been a 
Texas Ranger, and afterwards a member of the 4th Texas Infantry, 
Hood’s Immortal Brigade of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

In 1881 the office of the “‘Vizndicator’’ was sold to Phanor Breazeale, 
and on March 29, 1884, it was sold to Charles V. Porter. ‘“‘The Natchi- 
toches Regisier,’”’ June, 1880, was issued by John E. Hewett. “The 
Democratic Review,’’ established May 13, 1833, by Charles V. Porter, 


- in 1887. Thos. J. Flanner was editor. In 1888 James H. Cosgrove | 


became editor, and proprietor, and in 1883 wrote the ‘‘Race Prob-. 
lem,’”’ which was one of the most powerful essays on this subject that 
was ever written; a classic on this burning question of the present 
time, which disturbs the equanimity of the nation. Cosgrove brought 
the ““Review’’ to the front rank of Louisiana journalism. “The 
Enterprise’ was issued in 1888 by H. P. Breazeale. “The Natchitoches 
Times’ established by Milton Cunningham, succeeded a paper © 


_ published in former times by C. J. Puckette. “The Robeline Reporter,” 


was established in 1883, “‘Martha’s Bulletin’? at Marksville in 1888. 
“The Red River Herald’’ was published by B. P. Despalier in 1836, 
and “The Red River Gazette’ published in 1837. 

Now comes the terrible period of the war between the States, in 
which so many valuable lives were lost, a test of the military spirit of 
the United States! The valor of all the races of the earth was tried 
in this melting pot. The North American Republic is a powerful 


_ warlike nation. Would that we could draw the veil over this dark 
_ period that spread over our fair and beloved land! We do not get 


behind the spirit of hate, and neither is ours the joy of fear, which is 
that of a coward. The glory of our Southern arms can never be for- 


. gotten, and we fought to exhaustion to uphold State Rights. As 
General Gordon said ‘‘we fought to a frazzle.’’ ‘Different causes have 


been assigned for the war. Differences in construction placed upon 


- the Constitution, elemental rage, State Rights, Slavery, an economic 


and social factor on the integral part of our lives in the South. There 
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was agitation North and South, and we were drawn into the terrible 
maelstrom of strife. It is not the province of an historian.to be par- ° 
tial. For every tear shed by the colored man, a toll of a drop of blood 
was taken from the white man of the North and the South. The 

halls of Valhalla are ours, yet we drink not of the waters of Lethe! | 


“Tongues of the dead not lost, 
But speaking from death's frost, 
Like fiery tongues of Pentecost!”’ 


Thousands of mystic voices out of the past, whose graves are 
made sacred to us by the sacrifices they made, call out to us to re- 
member. On the beautiful Confederate monument in the Court 
House square in Alexandria is an inscription which reads, “Beside 
each Southern soldier walked a woman, unseen.”” Nothing can be 
more inspiring and patriotic than this one sentence. | aS 

Twelve companies left Natchitoches parish and joined the 
Confederate army. The assignment of the commands of 11 are 
known, but of the 12th no record can be found. The Le Compte 
Guards were organized in April, 1861, with William M. Levy as 
Captain, later he became Colonel. Ross E. Burke, lst Lieutenant, 
became Colonel, J. F. Scarboro, 2nd Lieutenant, S. B. Robertson as 
3rd Lieutenant. This company left on the “Rapides’’ April 22, - 
‘1861, and was mustered into the 2nd Louisiana Infantry, Army of | 
Northern Virginia. Only 17 men were left to be mustered out. 
They went in 107 strong. The sergeants were T. P. Chaplin, G. P. 
Rains, L. D. Johnson and Geo. W. Kearney. The Corporals were 
W. A. Holdon, E. J. Miles, S. J. Kearney, A. W. Hamilton, and 
Smith Noel was standard bearer. C. Hamilton was surgeon. Cap- 
tain Levy at the time of his enlistment was editor of the ‘‘Chronicle.” 
Co. D, Pelican Rangers No. 1, organized in Natchitoches parish 
and mustered into service May 17, 1861, in the 3rd La. Infantry. 
J. D. Blair, as Captain resigned his captaincy in 1861. S. D. Russell, 
lst Lieutenant was promoted to Captain. W. E. Russell, 2nd Leiut. — 
promoted to Colonel. S. M. Hyams, Jr. 2nd Lieut., elected Lieut., 
Colonel of a Cavalry Regiment. B. P. Morse, lst Sergeant, chosen — 
2nd Lieut. in May, 1862. B. P. Walmsley, 2nd Sergeant, Fred W. 
Airy, 3rd Sergeant, afterwards Captain in another regiment. J. H. 
Peters, 4th Sergeant. This company suffered severely at Vicksburg. 
T. Cobb, H. V. C. Edmonson, W. W. Gandy and R. C. Hammett, 
killed. O. La Plante, died of wounds at Iuka and J. Williamson 
was killed at Oak Hill. Co. G, Pelican Rangers No. 2. These two 
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companies were originally one company, too large and at Camp 
Moore, was divided. This company also was mustered into service 


in the 3rd Louisiana Infantry. Hebert’s Regiment, Captain David 


Pierson of the Winn Rifles was afterwards Colonel of the 3rd Louis- 
iana. W. W. Brazeale was Captain of Pelican Rangers No. 2, until 
September 24, 1861. W. O. Brazeale, lst Lieut., G. W. Hollaway, 
2nd Lieut. Both resigned before the close of October, 1861. L. 
Caspari, 2nd Jr. Lieut. promoted to lst Lieut., and to Captain in 
February, 1862. W. B. Butler, lst Sergeant was promoted to Cap- ° 
tain Mav 2, 1862, and P. L. Prudehomme, 2nd Lieut. and J. C. 
Trichel, 3rd Lieut., J. A. Dearbonne, 4th Corporal and F. Charles, 
5th Sergeant. The latter died at Maysville, Ark., September 14, 
1862. B. B. Brazeale, 5th Sergeant, Frank Gaiennie, lst Lieut, 
James W.- Morse, 2nd Lieut., and K. Esby, assistant Surgeon. The 
list of the deaths as given by Tunnard in his report is as follows: 


_ Placide Bossier, killed at Oak Hills; V. Bordinare, Castilian 
Springs. October 3, 1862: C. H. F. Shroeder and B. F. Warner, 
Elk Horn, and John M. Tauzin at Iuka. 


The Natchitoches Rebels organized at Cloutierville with soldiers 
from all over the parish, September 9, 1861. Capt. John D. Woods, 
W. P. Owens, Ist Lieut.; Theodule Laltier, 2nd Lieut.; Emile Cloutier, 
2nd Jr. Lieut.; Samuel B. Shackleford, lst Sergeant: T. J. Foster, 
Felix Sers, J. C. H. Nemitts, and Ed. B. Roper, Sergeants; Joseph 
Gallion, A. B. Cunningham, J. A. Clark and L. P. Fontenot, Cor- 
porals, and W. A. Jenkins, musician. Among the privates were 
L. L..Lynch, Chas. J. Bertrand, P. Rabelais, M. Vickers, C. Vercher, 
three of the Hertzoc family, and six of the Rachal family. Captain 
John D. Woods was the Dr. Woods of Cloutierville, a native of 
Virginia, and he was killed at Shiloh. The 16th, 17th, 18th Crescent 
and Orleans Guards commanded by Leon Querrouzes, composed a 
brigade. In a fight with Federal gunboats on the Tennessee river 


seven or eight of the men were killed. At Shiloh the company went 
into the battle with 42 men, and 26 were killed and wounded. Emile 


Hertzoc, John Kile, two Reids from Maryland, John Ray, B. Procelle, 
Adolph Sers, Justin Sers. Among the wounded were A. Anti, Ben Rachal 


- and others. Among deaths in camp were Felix Sers at Pollard, Ala., 


Ed. B. Roper, Corinth, Miss., Valery La Caze, Corinth, Louis Auti, 
Tupelo, Miss., Chas. Gallien, Arnault. This regiment with the 
Crescent was transferred to Trans-Mississippi Department, and 


became Mouton’s Brigade, and er: in all the battles on this 


side of the river. 
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Prudhomme Guards, 5th Company, 26th Louisiana Infantry, 
Hall’s Regiment. Octave V. Metoyer, Captain; G. W. Cobb, lst 
Lieut.; Seneca Pace, 2nd Lieut.; L. A. Bossier, 2nd Jr. Lieut.; Francis 
M. Evans, lst Sergeant, died in camp. Alex. E. Lemee, 2nd Sergeant; 
J. M. Durrett, 3rd Sergeant; R. S. Nash, 4th Sergeant. , 

Sixth Company.—27th Louisiana Infantry, L. L. McLauren, 
Captain, promoted to Colonel, killed at Vicksburg; Sam Rains, Ist 
Lieut. ~No further record of this company. 

Seventh Companyv.—2nd Louisiana Cavalry, W. G. Vincent, 
Colonel, called this regiment His Hell Roarers. 

Brazeale’s Partisan Rangers, Battalion: . 

First Company.—W. W. Brazeale, Major; J. Alphonse Prud- 
homme, Lieut. and Adjutant; J. D. Blair, Captain; B. F. Chapman, 
lst Lieut.; W. F. Caphart, 2nd Lieut.; F. L. Grappe, 2nd Jr. Lieut. 

_ Second Company.—W. W. Brazeale, Captain; Listan Langlois, 
Ist Lieut.; W. P. Gallion, 2nd Lieut.; J. J. Bossier, 2nd Jr. Lieut.; 
W. D. Hawkins, lst Sergeant; A. F. Armand, 2nd Sergeant; P. F. 
Rachal, 3rd Sergeant; F. P. Lattier, 4th Sergeant. 

' Third Company.—F. A. Prudhomme, Captain; Will B. Champ- 
lain, Ist Lieut.; E. St. Ann Prudhomme, 2nd Lieut.; C. F. Drauguet, 
2nd Lieut. Jr.; Daniel S. O. Quinn, lst Sergeant; Norbert Rachal, 
2nd Sergeant; ‘ F. St. Aman, 3rd Sergeant; St. Denis De Blanc, 4th 


Sergeant. 
Fourth Company F. O. Captain; C. Noles, Ist 
Lieut.; E. Boatright, 2nd Lieut.; ——- Ezel, 2nd Jr. Lieut.; D. M. 


Simmons, lst Sergeant. 

Fifth Company E.—S. C. Furman, Captain; J. F. Scarborough, 
Ist Lieut.; J. W. Scarborough, 2nd Lieut.; A. V. Carter, 2nd Jr. 
Lieut;. J. C. Sibley, lst Sergeant; W. R. Foster, 2nd Sergeant; J. C. 
Martin, 3rd Sergeant; L. H. Wordham, 4th Sergeant. 

- The 12th Company, no record of some men from Natchitoches, 
who were in the 12th Louisiana Regiment, Scott’s Regiment and some 
in Gray’s Regiment in 28th Louisiana Infantry. 

Natchitoches had five companies in 2nd Louisiana Cavalry. 
ay A. McWaters, Lieut.-Col.; W.G. Vincent, Colonel; W. W. Brazeale 
and J. Alphonse Prudhomme, Adjutant. 

After the conflict when the soldiers returned home, it seemed 
that gloom had settled over the land, but it was not for long. The 
adjustment to changed conditions however, was not easy. W. J. 
Robhins, (Joe) kept a saloon in Natchitoches. He had been a staff 
officer of General Henry Gray, 28th Louisiana Infantry. He was a 
chivalrous gentleman in every sense of the word. In his back room 
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gathered the veterans of Texas and Louisiana troops, and drank 
the stirrup cup, standing, to the illustrious prisoner at Fortress 


‘Monroe, Jefferson Davis. The glasses were shattered afterward | 


that they should not be used to a less worthy toast. Not one is left 
of that sacred band. 

It required many years to rebuild, after the war, what damage 
had been done by the vandals, Smith’s Brigade, Federal troops 
loaned Banks by Sherman, who had burned all the residences on 
Cane river, except a few.. They had also burned Alexandria. The > 
beautiful alluvial lands of our valleys are in a high state of cultivation, 
and present lovely scenes of sylvan nature, disfigured only by miser- 
able cabins, which dot the way. Our uplands are fine and settled 
by a thrifty independent people. There are fine springs and creeks 
of limpid water flowing over the land. In early days an interminable 
forest of fine timber, and cane brakes covered the land. Numerous 
lakes and bayous, magnificent rivers flow through our borders, on 
their way to the Gulf. With regard to the state of social condition 
that formerly prevailed, we had a refined state of society founded 
upon education, blood and property, an aristocracy that when 
property is destroyed or lost through adversity, the mark of good 
breeding and refinement is ever present. The aristocracy, Parvenue | 
aristocracy, that is founded on property alone, depends upon bars, 
bolts and sheriff, and when bch is lost quickly sinks to the 
level of the vulgar. 
February 17, 1920. 
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THE STORY OF THE ANCIENT CABILDO* 


By Charles Patton Dimitry 


In all the vast region that once constituted the French colony 
and the Spanish province of old Louisiana and the larger part of 
which including the ‘‘island of Orleans,’”’ and this city, which was 
situated in it, by the “‘treaty of purchase’”’ of 1803 became American 
territory, there is no building with which are associated memories 
of greater historical importance to the people of the Mississippi 
valley than the Cabildo, which is opposite Jackson square, the old 
colonial “‘Place d’Armes.’’ For it was in the Cabildo that for five 
Or six years, or from the time of its erection, about 1798, to the 
hour of the transfer of Louisiana by France to the United States in 
1803, the very illustrious Cabildo, ‘‘or Supreme Council of Louisiana,”’ 
with the governor presiding at its head, held its sessions in the clos- 
ing years of the Spanish occupation of old Louisiana, and in this 
venerable structure also was it that, as the year 1803 drew to its 
close, the representatives of Spain transferred the province of Louis- 
iana to France, the representative of which, a few days later, in the 
same chamber, delivered the province to the United States, which 
had acquired it from France by purchase. 


These are the imperishable and never-to-be-forgotten memories 
of the past which cluster around the rather plain looking building, 
with its mingled Tuscan and Ionic orders of architecture, which 
fronts the upper corner of the old “‘Place d’Armes.”’ But there are 
other memories than those of the distant past that gather about the 
Cabildo and its vicinity, for in its adjoining St. Louis cathedral, its 
nearby presbytery building, and its opposite historic public square, 
~ one may read an abstract and epitome, as it were, of the history of 

city and State for a century past. 

In this aspect of its varied interesting historical associations, 
therefore, we must contemplate the old Cabildo as a silent witness 
of and actor in those more recent years of the Civil War of 1861-65, 
and the still more recent days of the Spanish war, for in those stirring 
epochs in the history of Louisiana arid her sister States, the Cabildo, 
waking from its Rip Van Winkle sleep of decades, saw the march 
of American soldiers deploying under two flags, as it had seen in 


*From the New Orleans Picayune. c. 1900. 
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1814-15 the march, under one of these flags, the united country’s 
banner of victory and renown, the march of Jackson’s heroes to meet 
and defeat Packenham’s invading troops on the plains of Chal- 
mette. 

It seems, therefore, eminently befitting that an American 
president, the incumbent of the exalted position of chief magistrate 
of the United States, and himself a man of lofty character and pur- 
poses, should receive in this building the testimony of the respect 
of the community of the chief city of Louisiana and the South. 

The Cabildo, or ‘““Supreme Council of Louisiana,’’ was organized 
in 1769 by Alexander O’Reilly, the Irish second Spanish governor of 
Louisiana, who came to New Orlearis as the representative of Spain 
in the year mentioned with a powerful military and naval armament 
to succeed Antonio de Ulloa, the first governor of Louisiana sent by 
Spain after Louis XV had ceded the colony to Charles III of Spain, 
as a free gift, by the treaty of Paris, of 1762-63, and also to mete out 
a sanguinary vengeance upon the chiefs of the revolutionary move- 
ment in New Orleans, which was organized to protest to Louis XV 
against the transfer of Louisiana to Spain, and to take steps to com- 
pe! Ulloa to leave the colony as “‘persona non grata” to the French, 
former subjects of Louis. | 

The French “Superior Council,” as it was called, was the body 
which had preceded the Cabildo, and as it had issued the order 
commanding Ulloa to leave New Orleans and Louisiana within 
three days’ time, one of O’Reilly’s first acts on his arrival in New 
Orleans was to abolish this body, which had been the legislative — 
council of Louisiana from the time of its organization by the ““Company 
of the West,” shortly after that enterprise received from the French 
crown in 1717 its charter granting it the monopoly of the trade and 
commerce of Louisiana, O’Reilly replaced the defunct ‘Superior 
Council” with the ‘‘Supreme Council’? (Cabildo), over which he 
himself presided. The Cabildo continued to be the governing council 
of the province during the Spanish control and up to the time of its 
abolishment, after the transfer of Louisiana to the United States. 
The former session or the “Supreme Council” in the Cabildo building 
associated the building itself in the minds of the community with the 
body that formerly met in it to deliberate. Thus it is that, as the 
building has survived by nearly a century the days of the ‘Supreme 
Council of Louisiana,’’ it has continued to bear in the minds of the 
people of this city the appellation of ‘‘the Cabildo.”’ 

, . The Cabildo building was erected about the year 1798 by Don 
Andrés Almonaster y Roxas, a rich Spanish resident of New Orleans 
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of that day, whose daughter and only child, the Baroness de Pontalba, 
built fifty years ago the two rows of massively constructed three- 
story brick buildings, which form striking features of St. Peter and 
St. Anne streets, fronting Jackson Square. Mme. Pontalba, who 
greatly admired General Jackson, also beautified the old ‘Place 
d’Armes,”’ the ancient parade ground for the troops of the garrison 
during the French and Spanish régimes, and by her influence induced 
_the city council of New Orleans to change its name to that which it 
now bears. Mme. Pontalba also assisted materially out of her great 
fortune in securing and paying for the equestrian statue of General 
Andrew Jackson which now stands in the center of Jackson Square, 
on the spot where stood the flag pole from which was hauled down 
the French flag to make way for the American flag on the memorable 
transfer of Louisiana by France to the United States. 


Almonaster was a liberal and charitable man, and he founded 
several charitable institutions of the city during his day. After the 
great conflagration of.1788, which laid New Orleans in ashes, more 
than 900 houses of the town having been consumed in its course, © 
he offered to build, at his own expense, a handsome church to replace 
the parish church which had been destroyed by the flames, and which, 
since the year 1724, in which year it was built, had been the only 
place of worship in the town, on the guarantee that he should receive 
the contract to build the two buildings which now stand on either 
side of the cathedral and separated from it by only a narrow paved 
alley. One of these buildings was the Cabildo building, and the other 
was the presbytery. The Spanish provincial authorities accepted 
Almonaster’s proposition, and the result was the erection of the pres- — 
ent St. Louis cathedral, which was completed about 1794, and the 
other structures. The memory of the pious and philanthropic Don 
Andrés is still commemorated by the offering of masses in the cathe- 
dral every Saturday evening for the repose of his soul and by the 
tolling of the cathedral bell as the sun sets on that day. Almonas- 
ter’s remains are buried under the floor of the coe near one of 


the side altars. 


The Cabildo building is two stories high, the lower story of the 
Tuscan, and the upper of the Ionic order. Among its historical 
associations within the American period is one connected with the 
visit of Lafayette to New Orleans in 1825, on the occasion of his 
tour of the country as “‘the nation’s guest,”’ in that and the preceding 
year. It was.in that building that the reception rendered to the 

distinguished Frenchman by the citizens of New Orleans took ene 
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The crowning event in the history of the Cabildo was, however, 
that of the ceremony of the transfer of Louisiana by France to the 
United States after the treaty of purchase between the two coun- 
tries, by which France received from this country $15,000,000 in 
consideration of her relinquishment to the United States of all that 
part of the former French colony of Old Louisiana which Louis XV 
had given to Charles III of Spain, by the treaty of Paris of 1762-63, 
and which had been returned by Spain to France by the conven- 
tion between the two powers of 1800, in which year the first consul, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, by ‘‘moral suasion,’’ perhaps, but more prob- 
ably by secret intimidation, induced Spain to transfer to France 
the fine province of Louisiana, without, practically, any consider- 
ation. But there can be no doubt of the motives of Bonaparte in 
his policy of securing Louisiana from Spain and then making a treaty 
with the United States for the sale of the new easily-acquired terri- 
tory for the sum of $15,000,000, which he was finally induced to 
accept, together with some other favorable provisions, although he 
originally demanded a much larger amount of compensation as the 
purchase price. For Napoleon, then first consul, and practically 
master, of France, doubtless was conspiring, if not actually prepar- 
ing, for the establishment of the empire, with himself as emperor, 
and he needed just at that particular time about that much money 
wherewith to gratify his ambitious designs of imperial personal 
agegerandizement, which he knew could be obtained by the sale of | 
Louisiana, if it could be secured from Spain, to the United States, 
the government of which country, he was aware, desired to possess 
it and was willing to pay a goodly price for its acquisition. When, 
by the conquest of Canada and all the French islands in the north- 
east of the continent, England was in a position to dictate to France 
on the subject of the possession of Louisiana, France was forced by 
_ the treaty of Paris of 1762 to surrender to England all that part of 
her colony of old Louisiana lving east of the Mississippi, together 
with Mobile and the province of West Florida, of which Pensacola 
was the capital. France reserved on the east bank of the Mississippi 
the “island of Orleans,’’ in which was included New Orleans, which 
had been founded in 1718 by Bienville to be the capital of Louisiana. 
But as the crown of France, fearing England more than it loved 
Louisiana, was led, in the succeeding year, to offer to cede to Spain 
the rest of Louisiana, viz. the “island of Orleans,’’ and all that part 
of its colony lying west of the Mississippi river, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the uttermost north of the continent, Charles III of Spain, 
- who also feared that England ultimately would take possession of 
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this region, was reluctant to accept this magnificent but dangerous 
gift from his relative, Louis XV. Finally, however, he accepted the 
gift of the province, and the Spanish domination of Louisiana began. 

O’Reilly, to continue the progress of events that finally led to the 
purchase of Louisiana, was succeeded as governor by Unzaga, and 
Unzaga, in 1777, by Bernardo de Galvez, the man who was destined 
to prove, next to Iberville and Bienville, the most conspicuous 
figure in the story of Louisiana of the eighteenth century, for it was 
he who, while scarcely 23 or 24 years of age, in two brilliant cam- 
paigns against the English east of the Mississippi, in Mobile and in 
West Florida, dispossessed England of all the territory that France 
had surrendered to her by the treaty of Paris of 1762-63. 

With the disappearance of England’s authority from the North 
American continent as the result of the victories of Galvez in the 
southwest, and the triumph of the patriots of the American revolu- 
tion in the east and northwest, the only European power that re- 
mained on the continent that seemed to impede for the moment the 
progress of the republic of the United States was Spain, which now 
was in possession of all the country west of the Mississippi, even as 
fat as the Pacific coast, and of a considerable part of that lying to the 
eastward of the river, included in which was all that part of what 
is now the State of Louisiana, east of the Mississippi, which had been 
ceded to England by the treaty of Paris. 

The day, however, was fast approaching when the inevitable 
reckoning which was to be had with Spain was no longer to be rele- 
- gated to the future. Fortunately, however, the acquisition of all of 
the Mississippi valley that did not then form a part of American 
territory by the United States was to be made peacefully, and with- 
out. the shedding of blood. | 

The “coincidence’’—to apply that term to it—-about the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century of the desire of the First Consul 
Napoleon to acquire Louisiana without cost from Spain, in order to 
sell it as soon as possible to the United States, the determination of 
the United States to possess New Orleans and to control the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi river at all hazards, and its entire willing- 
ness to pay the first consul a reasonable price for the coveted terri- 
tory, and the fear in which Spain, then rapidly in her decline, found 
herself, lest the United States not only should take possession of the 
Mississippi river and its valley, but also should advance thence, as 
from a stepping-stone, to her ancient territory of Mexico and New 
Mexico, all these conditions united to make smooth the diplomacy 
that was to end in the transfer, in the Cabildo, at New Orleans, on - 
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| | the 20th of December, 1803, from France to the United States of the 
| immense and magnificent region which had been successively the 
poverty-stricken, neglected and unprofitable provinces of France 

i and Spain, and which was called Louisiana. | 
| ke The treaty of San Idlefonso between France and Spain by which 
the king of Spain promised to retrocede to the French republic the 
province of Louisiana, was framed October 1, 1800, but the first 
consul Bonaparte, no doubt because of concealed designs of his own, 
_ kept the fact of the treaty having been made a close secret. Then, 
| , too, there was the fear that England, if informed of what had taken 
i= place, and being at war with France, might have swooped down 
| on Louisiana with an invincible fleet, and taken possession of New 

Orleans. | 

April 30, 1803, the treaty between France and the United 
States selling and transferring Louisiana to the United States was 
signed at Paris. It was under the operations of this treaty that what 
| is known as “the Louisiana purchase’”’ was effected. Mr. Jefferson 
 . was President of the United States at the time the treaty was nego- 
tiated, and the American representatives in Paris who signed the 
treaty for this government were James Monroe and Robert R. 
Livingston. Talleyrand was the minister who conducted the nego- 
tiations for France, and Barre Marbois, the French Minister, who 
signed the treaty. Charles IV of Spain was the crowned dupe of the 
: extraordinary “confidence game’ that had been for two years 
| ‘and a half in progress, in which the solitary player was Bonaparte. 
| Charles IV deemed it consistent with his dignity to protest vigorously 
against the sale of Louisiana. Nothing was said in the treaty, it 
should be noted, concerning any division of the purchase money 
between France and Spain. The amount in cash finally agreed upon 
’ for the purchase of Louisiana was $15,000,000. The protest of the 
_ Spanish king against the sale of the province went for nothing. As _ 
for the first consul, apparently for a time the master of men and events, 
but at all times the unconscious instrument in accomplishing the 
purposes of Almighty God, selfishly satisfied with his work, secretive 
and silent to the end, he declared himself, May 18, 1804, emperor 
of France. And so that which was appointed to Louisiana had 
come at last, as certainly as that which was appointed to Bonaparte 
came to him, when on that hot day in June, 1815, at Waterloo, the 
covering of Judah was uncovered, and the armoury of the house 
of the forest was revealed, in the day when the thickets should 
be cut down with iron, and Libanus should fall. And, further, it was 
also appointed that on that fateful day of compensations at Water- 
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loo, the repulsed and routed battalions of Packenham’s army, which 
suffered the ruinous defeat of January 8, 1815, near this city, at the 
hands of the Creoles of New Orleans, a regiment or two of the United 
States regulars, and of many of the Kentuckians, Tennesseeans 
and Mississippians, who entered New Orleans with Claiborne and 
Wilkinson on December 20, 1803, should have formed the choice 
nucleus of the English army under Wellington, which humbled the 
pride and destroyed the power of the man who had paid for his 
. dangerous exaltation out of the sale of Louisiana. And as for Spain, 
let the retributive justice of Manila Bay and Santiago Bay and San 
Juan Hill answer. Auspicious, indeed, in all its aspects and condi- 
tions was that hour for the little Franco-Spanish city on the Mis- 
sissippi when the “‘sons of the American revolution” of that day— 
sons and grandsons of the men of 1776—who, under the eye of Wash- 
ington,: had compelled the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
and who had founded the republic of the United States which their 
valor, devotion and services had won, should march into New 
Orleans to hear, as it were, a revelation of.the merciful purpose of 
God sounded by the bell of the cathedral ringing for them a new 
Angelus, with its solemn, one, two, three. 

It was in the Cahildo, in this citv, therefore, that the moving 
political drama of 1800-1803 found its denouement. The building 
witnessed two transfers of Louisiana in the same year and within 
twenty days time of each other. First, the transfer of the province 
by Spain to France, November 30, 1803, and, second, its transfer 
by France to the United States, December 20, of the same year. 
M. Laussat had heen sent to New Orleans from France as the repre- 
sentative of the French republic during the proceedings of the dou- 
ble transfer, and he it was who received, as the representative of his 
country, from the Marquis de Casacalvo and Salcedo, the Spanish 
commissioners, the transfer of the province from Spain. A vast 
assemblage of the inhabitants of the town—the population of New 
Orleans was then between 8,000 and 9,000, including a considerable 
sprinkling of Americans from the ‘“‘States’—crowded the streets 
around the “Place d’Armes’”’ and the Cabildo, or City Hall, as it 
was also called, and filled the windows, balconies and housetops 
of the houses in the vicinity. On the same day Laussat issued a 
proclamation to the people of Louisiana, advising them of the trans- 
fer of the province to France, and informed them that it was only 
for a little while that the authority of France should prevail, as in a 
_ few days the American commissioners would arrive in the city with 

troops to occupy it, and that to these commissioners he would re- 
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transfer [ouisiana, under instructions from his government, to the © 
United States. He urged them to be satisfied and to dwell contented- 
ly under the authority of the United States. Ina few days the Span- 
ish troops were withdrawn from the four forts, situated at the four 
angles of the town, and from the fortifications, and the forts and 
fortifications were manned by a battalion of young Americans, 
together with some Creoles, who had volunteered their services to’ 
preserve order in the town. The Spanish flag had been replaced © 
on the flag-pole in the “‘Place d’Armes”’ by the tricolor of the French - 
republic, and nearly every official vestige of the former authority 
of-Spain had disappeared from New Orleans. 7 

In the meantime General James Wilkinson, of the United States 


army, and W. C. C. Claiborne, governor of the United States terri- 


tory of Mississippi, who had heen named as American commissioners 
to receive Louisiana from M. Laussat, the French commissioner, 
were marching to New Orleans with troops to occupy the town in the 
name of the Republic of the United States. The American military 
headquarters at that time nearest to lower Louisiana were at Fort 
Adams, in the territory of Mississippi. 

Previous to the entry into New Orleans, .Wilkinson, while on his 
way from Florida to join Claiborne in Mississippi, stopped in New 
Orleans, where he had an interview with Laussat. Claiborne, as 
governor of Mississippi, under instructions from the President, 
had collected a considerable force from the militia of Ohio, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, to which were added a company of volunteer Mis- 
sissippi cavalry and several hundred volunteers from Tennessee, the 
last mentioned having marched to Natchez. The others were as- 
sembled at Fort Natchez, and marched with the garrison of that — 
post. 

December 10 Claiborne set out with his citizen-soldiery on his 
way to Fort Adams, en route to New Orleans. At Fort Adams he 
met Wilkinson, who had just come up from the capital. The troops 
at Fort Adams were added to the volunteer force, and to the strains 
of the “‘Star Spangled Banner’’ the little army of occupation stepped 
away lightly, with Claiborne and Wilkinson at thet head in the 
direction of New Orleans. 

December 17 the troops approached the town, sedtiatibe down 
the old Tchoupitoulas road (now Tchoupitoulas St.) that led to the 
upper military gate. That night they encamped two miles above 
the town; that is to say, about two miles above what is now Bienville — 
or Customhouse St. In that day all above what is now Canal Street | 
was open fields or a series of small sugar plantations. The town ex- 
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tended from east to west from the rue de la Levee, afterwards Old 
Levee, and now Decatur street, to the rue Burgogne (Burgundy St.), 
beyond which extended, north and south, something more than a 
square distant, the ramparts of the town. From this line of for- 
tifications originated the present Rampart St. Thestreet now called 
Esplanade Ave. was the line of fortifications extending along the 
lower front of the town. Beyond that, stretching down the river, 
were more sugar plantations, the nearest being that belonging to the 
distinguished and honorable Marigny family. In this part of the 
town, on the site of the present United States mint building, stood 
the Spanish fort of San Carlos, one of the four forts that defended oe 
approaches to New Orleans from the direction of the river. 

Three days elapsed before the American troops entered New 
Orleans, the intervening days being devoted to the exchange of 
complimentary visits between the American commissioners and 
Laussat, who paid their visits accompanied by military escort. On 
the morning of the 20th of December—memorable day indeed in the 
history of Louisiana and New Orleans—the streets of the little city, 
with its compactly-built brick houses, were full of stirring life and 
animated humanity in motion. Laussat had ordered all the militia 
companies of the town to be drawn up under arms in the ‘Place 
d’Armes’”’. and in front of the Cabildo, in which building, as the 
City Hall of New Orleans; the ceremony of the transfer of Louisiana 
was to take place. The cry everywhere was, ‘“To the Cabildo.”” The 
crowds gathered in front of the building and on St. Anne and St.. 
_ Peter streets and the rue de la Levee, all fronting different sides of the 
“Place d’Armes.”” There were groups also in Chartres street, up 
and down, in the vicinity of the Cabildo, the cathedral and the 
presbytery. In the alleys that extended from Chartres to Royal 
and along the cathedral close the people passed to and fro in a state 
of expectancy, and yet almost silent, or speaking in low tones of 
“les Americains,”’ “les Kaintocks’ (the Kentuckians), who were 
about to take possession of the city that Bienville had founded. 

_ The year 1803 was remarkable in New Orleans for a “‘renaissance”’ 
as it were, in the texture and fashions of the attire of the ladies of 
the city. Luxury ruled in their costumes, and elegance and taste— 
so different from the conditions of the preceding few years—gave 
the climax to their charms, then, as now, incomparable among their 
sex. Of these, hundreds, together with children, could be seen at the 
windows of the then comparatively new two-story and attic-houses, 
two rows of which faced the ‘‘Placed’Armes’”’ on St. Peter an 
Anne streets—houses built as dwellings by Almonaster, which 
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inherited by Michelle Almonaster (Mme. Pontalba) his only child, - 
and which the Madame demolished in 1850 to make way for the 


present Pontalba buildings. 

In the “‘Place d’Armes’”’ the Iocal militia. was drawn up on one 
side of the square, the side opposite to them being reserved for the . 
incoming Americans. The tricolor still floated at the top of the pole 
in the middle of the square. | 

The entering American troops were met at the southeast gate 
of the town by a company of militia grenadiers. ‘Who come here?” 


“Friends with the counter-sign:”’ “Advance one friend-and give 


the counter-sign.”’ ‘The counter-sign is right—pass.”’ Having thus 
been recognized as “‘friends’”’ in accordance with the customs of war, . 
Claiborne and Wilkinson, followed by the men of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Mississippi, marched in and proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the “Place d’Armes.”’ At their head was deployed a flag—the 
flag of victory and progress and freedom—which floated that day 
above American territory from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, 
as it floats today, a hundred years later, with splendor not diminished 
but added to, above a united country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

As the troops entered a salute of twenty-one guns from the forts 
and the fortifications roared out a noisy welcome. In the ‘Place 
d’Armes”’ the American troops took position opposite the militia. 
of the town. Claiborne and Wilkinson entered the Cabildo. The 
people without looked and waited. The unexpected had happened 
again in Louisiana. lLaussat was there in the Council chamber - 
ready to receive them, and after the reading aloud of the credentials 
of the American commissioners, the treaty by which Louisiana had 
been ceded to the United States, and the credentials of Laussat. 
showing his authority to act in behalf of France and one or two other 
necessary writings, Laussat announced that the province of Louisiana 
was delivered to the United States, and as an earnest of that fact, 
handed to Claiborne the keys of the city. Then Laussat made a 
brief address, declaring that the people of Louisiana were no longer 
citizens of the French Republic, but were citizens of the Republic 
of the United States. He was followed by Claiborne, who also spoke 
to the people in language and —_ sentiments appropriate to the 
great occasion. 

What the people waiting and mnindie without next saw was a 


spectacle that all could understand, and which very clearly revealed 
- the meaning of the ceremonies that were taking place within the 


Cabildo, for as they waited the forms of Claiborne, Wilkinson and 
Laussat appeared like three fates on one of the balconies of the 
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Cabildo, and showed themselves to the people. ‘Their appear- 
ance was the signal for the hauling down of the French flag on the 
pole in the square and the simultaneous hoisting of the flag of the 
United States in its place. As the two flags met on their ascending - 
and descending course a cannon was fired. This signal was recognized 
by the discharge of guns from the four forts and some shipping in 
the river, there was a waving of hats from a group of Americans— 
huzza! and the ceremony of the transfer of Louisiana from foreign 
domination to American self-government was over. After the 
transfer the Cahildo or “supreme council’? was abolished, and a 
territorial government was organized with Mr. Claiborne as governor. 
In 1804 Mr. Claiborne organized a municipal government for New 
Orleans and appointed James Pitot, mayor. 
The Cabildo served for many years as the City Hall of New 
Orleans. | | | 

The Cabildo'is now reserved for the sessions of: the supreme 
court of Louisiana, and of the second recorder’s court of New Orleans, 
and for the third precinct police station and, in the rear, of the state 
arsenal, where formerly was the armory of the’ oldtime Orleans 


Artillery. In the building, also, is the library of the Law Asso- 
ciation. | 
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THE FOUNDING OF NEW ORLEANS | 


By DelvailleH. Théard. 


/ The founding of New Orleans, in February, 1718, was prompted 


by sound business reasons and was based, essentially, on practical 
considerations. For several years prior to that time, the French 
colonists at Biloxi and in the adjoining territory had been disheartened 
by the severity and frequency of the storms in the Gulf of Mexico, 
which destroyed their coastal settlement, and seriously interfered 
with all their attempts at commerce; and the Colonists despaired, 
for that reason, of ever establishing and developing a permanent 
trading centre in that locality. 

Bienville, then at the head of the French settlers in his capacity | 
of Commandant-General or Governor, was the leader in the move- 
ment for the selection of a safer harbor. And, although, at the out- 
set, considerable difficulty was experienced in securing the consent 
of the parent company, yet, owing to Bienville’s fixed determina- 
tion, the post was finally transferred, in February, 1718,-to its present 
location, which was named New Orleans, and which, a few years 
thereafter, became the Capital of the colony. : 

The great river,—the safe distance from the sea,—the proximity 
of the site to Lake Pontchartrain and Bayou St. John—and, last but 
not least, the experiements made at the time, or soon thereafter, to 
determine whether a sufficient channel existed at the river’s mouth,— 
these were the sound business reasons which suggested the selection 
of the new site, and which furnished the basis for the founding of the 
City of New Orleans. 

In commercial importance and magnitude the second port of the 
western hemisphere,—the New Orleans which we know today and 
of which we are so proud, is, therefore, only the culmination of 
Bienville’s sound business sense and far-sighted vision and merely 
the realization and fulfillment of a future in which the — of 
that period always had the most abounding faith. : 

In this connection, it is most interesting to consider a con- 
temporaneous appreciation of the value of the site chosen by Bien- 
ville. The Reverend Pierre Francois Xavier Charlevoix, a Jesuit 
missionary, On a trip down the Mississippi river, in 1722 (four vears 
after the founding of New Orleans), stopped for a visit there, and : 
writes of the city at this early period: ; 
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“T am at last arrived at that famous city, which has been called 


. La Nouvelle Orleans. This city is the first that one of the greatest 


rivers in the world has seen raised on its bank. What pleasure to see 
increasing insensibly this future capital of a beautiful and vast coun- | 
try, and to be able to say, not sighing, like Virgil’s hero, while speak- 
ing of his dear country consumed by the flames, ‘and the fields where 
was the City of Troy,’ but full of the best grounded hope, this wild 
and desert place, which the reeds and the trees still cover almost 

entirely, will be one day, and perhaps that day is not distant, an opu- 
_ Tent city, and the metropolis of a great and rich colony.’’ Father 
Charlevoix continues: ‘You will ask me on what I base this hope. 
I base it on the situation of this town, thirty-three leagues from the 
sea and on the bank of a navigable river, . . . . on the fertility of 
its soil; on the mildness and goodness of its climate, at a- latitude 
thirty degrees north; on the industry of its inhabitants; on the 
proximity of Mexico, where one can go in two weeks by sea; on that 
of Havana, which is still closer, one of the most beautiful islands of 
America. Is anything more needed to render a city flourishing? 
Rome and Paris did not have such important beginnings, were not 
built under such favorable auspices, and their founders did not meet 
on the Seine and on the Tiber the advantages which we have met 
on the Mississipp!, compared ~with which these two rivers are only 
brooks.”’ 

The name of Father Charlevoix is not connected, so far as we 
have been able to discover, with any other event in the history of 
New Orleans, but, certainly, you will agree with me that New Orleans 
is indebted to him for this splendid and early recognition of its natural 
advantages. And Bienvilie, if he ever had the opportunity of read- 
ing this generous letter, must have been keenly appreciative of this 
tribute to his wisdom in the selection of this site. Certainly Father 
Charlevoix was a sound economist, and an enthusiastic trade expan- 

-gionist, and, if we judge him by the enthusiasm of his letter, he could 
- easily have qualified as the leader of any board of trade or of any 
‘chamber of commerce of this period. 

But it was in the immediate and sustained growth and progress 
of the French settlement on the Mississippi, that we find the fulfill- 
ment of Father Charlevoix’s prophesy and the true justification of 
Bienville’s judgment and hopes regarding the city of New Orleans. 
Almost over-night, the trading post became a city, and in less than 
fifty years, the city was a metropolis. 

Of course, it may be urged that the geographical situation of 
New Orleans, which was the raison d’etre of the founding of New 
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_ Orleans, would, inevitably and under any circumstances, have led 


ultimately to the establishment of a post and the founding of a city © 
on that precise spot or on one not far distant. That may be quite 
correct. But, tonight, in our retrospect of the founding of our own 
city, and in the consideration of the sentiment which attaches to that 

retrospect the one circumstance which is nearest to our hearts and 
which we dwell upon with particular tenderness, is that these pioneers, 


_ these hardy fathers, these broad-visioned leaders and patriots were — 


Frenchmen. 

The early colonists, in their settlement in this new world and 
particularly in the founding of its capital, New Orleans, brought 
over with them the social amenities, the grace of manner, the charm 
of style, which were and are characteristic of their compatriots. And 


- $0, quite naturally, New Orleans and Louisiana, always intimately 


connected with Paris and with France, became faithful followers 


_and disciples of the best traditions of French life. 


Notwithstanding the span of two centuries, the people of New 


Orleans still proudly bear the distinctive qualities of their origin. 


Fusion with Americanism has merely strengthened the Creole char- 
acter and mellowed its charm. 

And, so, the founding of New Orthans was more than the loca- 
tion of a trading centre,—far more thar the mere adaptation of a 
river to the growth and progress of a colony. From the founding of 


_New Orleans, sprang the birth of a distinctive people,—a people 
_ who acquired from France the culture and the taste and the refine- 


ment of an ancient civilization. 
For two hundred years, French traditions and customs hanes 


prevailed and have been cherished in our midst. We look with 


_ pardonable pride to an ancestry which has cultivated our tastes, 
liberalized our arts, and ennobled our very ideals. Never has our 
noble heritage been more gratifying to us, than at the present time, 


for when we rejoice in the present day glory and heroism of France, 
we, of Louisiana and of New Orleans, do so with sentiments of true 
filial pride and affection, and with a love and admiration which were 


_kindled two hundred years ago. 
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CABILDO ARCHIVES 
I. 


Introduction by Henry P. Dart. 


The documents printed and translated below have been se- 
lected by the Louisiana Historical Society from the Archives of the | 
French and Spanish period of Louisiana now in its possession at the 
Cabildo. Other documents here printed are from the private collec- 
tion of Mr. Gaspard Cusachs of New Orleans. The text is printed 
without alteration or correction, followed in each case by a transla- 
tion. The difficulties of this work can only be appreciated by one 
- who attempts it for the first time. The manuscript is usually not easy 
to decipher and is sometimes illegible. The character of the writing 
renders it a trying task on the eyes, while proper names and signatures 
add to the confusion. The spelling is often atrocious, even when the 
words are old French. The amenuensis not unfrequently furnishe; 
evidence that he is unaccustomed to his task. Of course, there are 
brilliant exceptions to this rule. This comment applies to the mere . 
copying of the text, but the real pitfalls open when we begin to trans- 
late. Here we run into colloquial expressions and local idioms that 
_ have long since lost their meaning to us. The grammar also mis- 

leads us, for many of the words are obselete, and one must have a 
scholarly knowledge of the language to render an approximate idea 
of the thought. The history of the changes in French grammar 
during the last two hundred years plays a part in this work and even 
then one is not sure that the exact idea is caught where we are trans- 
_ lating ancient legal expressions. 

We make these comments in extenuation-of this work of amateurs, 
with full realization that it should be undertaken by those skilled 
in the art. But alas, we have no means to reach this point until the 
scholar (and perhaps the critic) shall have stirred the public interest 
by the discoveries which will be made when organized effort has been 
successful in opening our archives to general study. 

Many phases of life in early Louisiana are reflected in these 
old archives, and the documents here produced touch some of them 
and illustrate the value of thecollection. ‘These have been selected at 
haphazard, because it is not possible now to follow historical sequence, 
or to confine ourselves to special topics. The archives are chiefly 
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stored in closed ledaden boxes without a guide to the content. It is, 
of course, incontrovertible that these archives should be opened, 
calendered, catalogued ‘and indexed, and this preliminary work 
should be printed. The documents should also be separated and 
sheltered from further loss and deterioration. 


The method of procedure is well established among archivists, 


and the collection of Louisiana material in the Library of Congress 
at Washington, at Jackson, Mississippi, and at other places would 
furnish a guide for the work in New Orleans. When one sees the 
hospitality of the honored guest which is extended in the places men- 


tioned to collections of this kind, and turns then to our neglected | 


and more valuable archives, it is difficult to suppress our amazement 
over our neglect.. Of course, the task is not for an indidvidual or for 
any voluntary association of limited income. The duty is a public 
one and it has been neglected only because other public necessities 
have been more urgent. The time of inaction, however, has passed. 
Every year of delay subtracts something from our assets. Many 
fading documents will soon be reduced to mere paper, and over all 
of them hovers the chance of accident and destruction. Besides, 
it is wrong to suppress the light these documents weuld throw on the 
history of the State. 
There is no doubt whatever that we have at the Cabildo much 
_rare Louisiana material which is not duplicated in any American 
~ collection, not even in the copies which have been gathered from 
France and Spain. Besides, these documents to which the State has 


title, we have in New Orleans ardent collectors of such material | 


(Cusachs, Thompson, Beer and others) who have for years accumu- 
lated similar things. Here also is the precious collection of the 
Favrot family, full of original papers of our early times, and many 
other small collections could be reached if only the authorities would 
be aroused to the necessities of the situation. Why should it remain 
a byword that Louisiana alone, among all the States of the original 
Louisiana, is so neglectful of her history. 

_ What is needed now is legislative action; we have the necessary 
legal machinery ready to begin the work, and we are waiting only on 
the legislature. The State should support this work with an annual 
appropriation, and the task should be executed at the Cabildo. 
That building is the perfect historical setting for the task. It was 
there largely that this history was made. ‘The name is world-wide, 
and moreover, the world is interested in it. When shall we start. 
Let us begin now! ‘“The Cabildo at New Orleans and its ts alae 
— this as a shibboleth, the campaign cannot be lost. _ 
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With the purpose of showing the Legislature what we have, 
we have utilized our limited force to prepare the copies here printed; 
it has been a work of love, because the faithful copyist and transla- 
tor has had to do it amidst the press of daily duties. It is a matter 
of congratulation that the Society has in its service one literally to 
the manner born, for having tried elsewhere -to bring assistance to 
this indefatigable worker, I am able to vouch that while many are 
zealous, the daughters of Martha are still outnumbered by the 

children of Mary. 


II. 


Text copied and translations by Mrs. Heloise H. Cruzat. 


The originals of the documents printed below are in our archives, 
unless otherwise noted. The translations “is other hands are also 


noted. 
List. 


I--1725. October 5. Ordinance of the Superior oe pro- 
hibiting sale of liquor on credit to soldiers work- 


men or sailors. 


De par le Roy et Messieurs du Conseil Supérieur de la Province 
de la Louisiane. 

Louis, par la grace de Dieu, Roy de France et de Navarre, a tous 
ceux qui ces présentés verront, salut: 

Sur ce qui a été représenté au Conseil par le Procureur Général 
du Roy qu’il y a ici quantité de gens qui ne font point d’autre com- 
Merce que de vendre de |l’eau de vie et autres boissons a des prix 
exorbitans et méme font crédit a tous les soldats, ouvriers et matelots 
qui dans la débauche ne se soucient pas de se ruiner totalement ce 
qui les met hors d’état de s’habiller et travailler 4 leurs ouvrages et 
les dérange tout a fait, 4 quoy il est bon de remédier sur quoy delibére. 

Le Conseil Supérieur fait d’expresses deffenses 4 tous cabaretiers, 
vendeurs d’eau de vie ou autres liqueurs de faire aucun crédit a 
aucun soldat, ouvrier ou matelot, sous peine de perdre leur dfi dé- 
clarant nul et de nulle valeur tous billets par eux consentis pour 
boissons, et toutes demandes qui pourront étre faites a ce sujet dont 
la preuve sera admise méme par témoins. Et sera le présent, lu, 
publié et affiché partout ou besoin sera et envoyé dans les postes 
afin que personne n’en puisse prétendre ignorance. 

Donné en la Chambre du Conseil le cinquiéme jour octobre. 
1725. Signé:. B. Del. R, Bl-y. 
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TRANSLATION—I. 


By the authority of the King and the Superior Council of the 
Province of Louisiana. 


Louis, by the grace of God, King of France and Navarre, to . 


those to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Inasmuch as it has been brought to the attention of the Count 
by the Attorney-General of the King that there are many persons 
here who have no other trade than that of selling brandy and other 
drinks at exhorbitant prices, and even grant credit to all the soldiers, 
workmen and sailors who in their drunkenness take no thought of the 
fact that they are totally ruining themselves, and that this drunken- 
ness puts them into such a condition that they cannot clothe them- 
selves and do their work, and completely demoralizes them, and it 
being well to remedy these conditions, therefore be it resolved: 

That the Superior Council expressly forbids all bar-keepers, 
sellers of brandy, or other liquors to grant any credit to any soldier, 


- workman or. sailor under penalty of losing the amount due; hereby 
declaring null and of no effect all notes agreed to by them for drinks, 
and all claims which may be made on this account even though the — 


proof thereof shall be made by witnesses. 

And that these presents shall be read, published and advertised 
wherever necessary, and sent to the posts in order that no one may 
pretend ignorance of the same. 

Adopted at the Council Chamber, this 5th “ae of October, 1725. 

Signed: B. Del. R, BI-y. 

Translated by Robert H. Marr, Esq. 


II--1726, Oct. 22. Petition by Attorney General to Superior 
Council to sell property of absconding debtor. 


TEXT 


-Messieurs du Conseil Supérieur de la Louisiane. 


Expose le Procureur Géneral di Roy que le 
marié, habitant en cette ville a deserté avec sa femme et passé chez 


les étrangers; inventaire fut fait dans une maison qu’il a en cette | 
ville, rue (*) ou l’on ne trouva presque rien, et comme cette maison . 


dépérit et qu’il convient de la vendre au plus offrant avec les formali- 


tes de justice ordinaires, afin de payer du produit la compagnie par | 


préférence si il luy est du et ceux qui auront titre de créance. 
Ce consideré qu’il vous plaise, Messieurs, ordonner que bans 
soient faits par trois dimanches consécutifs pour parvenir aux en- 
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chéres et vente de la dite maison et Yargent provenant étre distribué - 


ainsi qu’il sera ordonné. 
A la Nouvelle Orléans, le vingt aout 1725. 
Ve FLEURIAU. 


_ *Word missing in original copy, 
TRANSLATION—II. 


To the Members of the Superior Council of Louisiana. 

The Attorney General of the King represents that one Fontaine, 
married, inhabitant of this city, has deserted with his wife and gone 
to foreign parts. An inventory was made in the house he has in this 
city (*) street where almost nothing was found, and as this house is de- 
- preciating, it is proper it should be sold to the highest bidder after 

the usual formalities of law, that out of the praceeds the Company 
_ be paid by preference what may be due to it, and creditors holding 
who shall produce evidence of debts. 

This considered, may it please you, gentlemen, to order that 
publication be made during three consecutive Sundays to sell the 
said house at auction, the money produced therefrom to be distributed 
as it will be ordered. | 

At New Orleans, August 20th, 1725. FLEURIAU. 


*Word missing in original copy. 


III--1730 April 22. Ordinance of Superior Council concerning 
slaves held without legal authority. : 


TEXT. 
22 Avril 1730. De par le Roy et Messieurs du Conseil Su- 
Ordonnance ___périeur de la Louisiane. 
concernant les Louis, par la grace de Dieu, Roy de France et 
esclaves. de Navarre, a tous ceux qui ces présentes verront, 


salut: 

Sur ce qui a été représenté au Conseil par le procureur général du 
Roy qu'il se peut trouver des personnes qui gardent des esclaves 
négres ou sauvages qui ne leur appartiennent point, soit par ce que 
ils les ont traitté des chactas-ou que les dits esclaves sont venus avec 
eux de leur plein gré, s’en trouvant quelques uns qui sont dans 
le cas de n’étre réclamés par personne, leurs maitres ou maitresses 
étant morts; que ces esclaves sont hypothéque de la Compagnie 
-s’ils n’ont pas été payés, ou s’ils le sont, appartiennent aux success- — 
seurs de leurs deffunts maitres, et que c’est uff vol manifeste d’autant 
plus punissable qu c’est vouloir profiter du malheur public par des 
-voyes trés criminelles 4 quoy voulant remédier, sur ce delibéré. | 
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Le Conseil ordonne que tous ceux qui ont ou auront-cy-aprés en 


leur pouvoir, par quelque voye que ce soit, des esclaves négres ou 


sauvages qui ne leur appartiennent point, soit par les avoir traitté 
et payé leur rancon, soit par ce que ces esclaves le sont de leur bon 
gré, les remettront sous quinze jours aux mains de 
Monsieur Rossard greffier et procureur aux biens pour étre rendus 
a leurs maitres s’ils sont encore en vie, si non, en étre disposé ainsy 
que de notice sera ordonné en payant pour les esclaves qui auront 


- €té traittés des sauvages la somme de cent livres pour chaque téte, 


conformément au réglement arresté pour les rancons, sans que I!’on 
puisse exiger d’avantage sous peine d’exaction; que ceux qui ne les 
remettront pas au dit Conseil en quinze jours faisant leurs déclara- 
tions de quelle maniere ils les ont seront poursuivis extraordinaire- 
ment comme voleurs et recéleurs, et outre la peine corporelle, ils 
seront condamnés a4 payer une amende de trois cent livres applicable 
au dénonciateur. Ordonné que le présent sera lu, publié et affiché et 
envoyé a la Mobile afin que personne ne prétende ignorance. 

Donné en la Chambre du Conseil, le vingt-deuxiéme avril, mi 
sept cent trente. 

Perier, Brusle, D’Aubreville, Caron, —— 

Other signature torn away; there is but part it first letter left: 
it seems to be the P with the usual flourishes which distinguish 
“Prat’s’”’ signature. 


TRANSLATION—III. 
April 22, 1730. _ By the authority of the King and that of the 


Ordinance Superior Council of Louisiana. 


concerning the Louis, by the grace of God, King of France 


‘Slaves. and of Navarre, to all who these presents shall 


come, greeting: 

On the representation made to the Council by the Attorney 
General of the King, that there may be found persons who retain 
negro and Indian slaves that do not belong to them, either because 
they traded for them with the Choctaws or because they came to. 
them of their own free will. Some of them being in the case of being — 
claimed by no one their masters or mistresses being dead, that these 
slaves are mortgaged to the Company if they have not been paid for, 
or if they have been paid for, they belong to the succession of their 
deceased masters, and that this is manifestly a wrong, all the more 
punishable that it is trying to take advantage of public misfortune 
by criminal methods, all of which should be remedied, and — 


deliberated: 
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The Council orders that all those who have or shall hereafter 
have in their possession negro or Indian slaves not belonging to them, 
either from having traded for them or from having paid their ransom, 
or because these slaves went to them voluntarily shall within fifteen 
days remit them into the hands of M. Rossard, recorder and attorney 
of vacant estates, to be returned to their masters if still in life, if not 
to be disposed of under notice as will be ordered, by paying for the 
slaves traded for with the Indians the sum of 100 livres per head, 
conformably to the ordinance issued on ransoms, without being able 
to demand more, under penalty of extortion; that those who do not 
remit them to the said Council, within fifteen days, with declaration 
of the manner in which they obtained them, will be prosecuted 
extraordinarily as thieves and receivers of stolen property, and, 
besides’ corporal punishment, will be condemned to pay a fine of 
_ three hundred livres applicable to the informer. Ordered that these 

presents be read, published and posted, and sent to Mobile, that 
none may pretend i ignorance. 

Adopted in the Council Chamber the twenty-second of April, 
one thousand seven hundred and thirty. 

Signed: Perier, Brusle, D’Auberville, Caron, P—— (part torn, 
_ probably Prat.) 


JV--1730, July 22. Petition fora in succession 


de la Chaise. 
‘LEAs. 


- 1730, July 22. A messieurs du Conseil Supérieur de cette province. 

Suplie humblement le Sieur Louis Prat disant que feu 
Mr. de la Chaise auroit mis sur son habitation; qui est situé au 
dessous de la Nouvelle Orléans, le nomée Rixner, allemand, pour le 
faire valoir pendant trois années lesquels devant expirer dans trois 
mois, et désirant pourvoir a tout ce qui convient pour continuer a 
cultiver la ditte habitation pour le bien de la succession et ferez 


justice. 
A la Nouvelle Orléans, le 22 juillet, 1730. PRAT. 
Permis de faire assembler les parents et amis pat Wevant nous. 
A la Nouvelle Orléans, le 22 juillet, 1730. BRUSLE. 


TRAN SLATION—4 


To the Members of the Superior Council of this province. 
' Sieur Louis Prat represents, shows: that M. de la Chaise, de- 
_ ceased, had placed on his plantation, which is situated below New 
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- Orleans, a German, named Rixner, to improve it during three years, 


which being about to expire in three months, and desiring to be able 
to do that which is correct, to continue to cultivate the said planta- 
tion he has recourse to your authority to order a meeting of relatives 
and friends before you and us, to the end that all necessary measures 
shall be taken concerning the said plantation for the interest of the 


succession and that justice may require. Signed: PRAT. 
Permitted to assemble relatives and friends before us. 
At New Orleans, July 22, 1730. . Signed: BRUSLE.. 


V--1730, Oct. 13. Petition of Marie Barbe Edelmaire, wife of 
Lionnois, to annul exchange of slave made by 
her husband while intoxicated. 


A Messieurs du Conseil Supérieur de cette Province. | 

Suplie humblement Marie Barbe Edelmaire, femme du nommé 
Lionnois, disant que leur négre ayant fait le maron, et ayant été pris 
par les sauvages Bayougoulas, ils l’auront conduit au Corps de | 
Garde pour avoir le payment de leur capture, le dit Lionnois fut 
transporté avec eux afin de ramener son négre, Monsieur de Coustillas 
étant pour lors de garde luy proposa de luy changer, le dit Lionnois 
étant pris de vin, accepta dabord 1’offre que Monsieur de Coustillas 
luy fit, ne croyant pas qu'il l’auroit trompé; la supliante ayant vu 
revenir son mary avec un négre en.si mauvais état dit qu’elle ne 
consentiroit jamais a l’échange que son mary avoit fait, et qu’elle 
ne vouloit pas s’exposer a payer une amende de cing cent livres 
comme il est porté par vos ordonnances. 

Ce considéré, Messieurs, qu’il vous plaise d’ordonner a Monsieur — 
de Coustillas de rendre le négre que son mary luy a remis et de 
repredre le sien quoy faisant faire justice. 

Marque x de Marie Barbe Edelmaire, femme du nommé Lionnois. 

Marque x de MARIE BARBE EDELMAIRE, 
femme du nommé Lionnois. 


Soit signifié et assigné au delay -. 
de l’ordonnance a la Nouvelle Orléans _ 
le 13 9bre 1730. D’Aureville. 

L’an mil sept cent trente, le vingt-uniéme jour de Novembre, | 
en vertu de l’ordonnance de Nos Seigneurs du Conseil étant au bas 
de la requéte cy-dessus, a la requéte de Marie Barbe Edelmaire, 
femme du nommé Lionnois, en son domicile sur son habitation, 
jay, Pierre Dargaray, huissier, audiencier au Conseil Supérieur 
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de cette Province, y demeurant, soussigné, signifié publié copie de la re- 
_ quéte cy-dessus au sieur de Coustillas, officier, en son domicile, sur son 
habitation, oi je ne suis transporté en personne, parlant a sa per- 
sonne, et luy ay ordonné assignation a comparoitre Samedi prochain, 
heures d’audiance en la Chambre et pardevant Nos Signeurs du 

Conseil pour répondre et procéder aux fins de la requéte et... 
adjugé les conclusions y portées avec dépents et luy ay parlant que 
Dessus la dite copie tant de la requéte ordonnance que du refus a ce 
qu'il n’ygnore. DARGARAY. 

TRANSLATION! | 


To the Members of the Superior Council of this Province. 

The petition of Marie Barbe Edelmaire, wife of Lionnois, re- 
spectfully shows: | 
That their negro having run away and having been captured 
by the Bayou Goulas savages, the latter took him to the guard house 
to get payment for their capture. The said Lionnois went wate with 
them in order to bring back his negro. 

Mr. de Coustillas, being at that time on guard, omaael to him 
to make an exchange of the negro. The said Lionnois being under 
the influence of liquor accepted at once the offer that Mr. de Cous- 
tillas made him, not believing that he would deceive him. 

_ Petitioner, having seen her husband return with a negro of ticks 
bad condition, said that she would never consent to the exchange 
which her husband had made, and that she was not willing to render 
herself liable to the payment of a fine of Five hundred livres, as is 
provided by your ordinances. 

~ This considered, gentlemen, may it please you to order Mr. de | 
Coustillas to give back the negro that her husband made over to 
him, and to take back his own to the end that justice be done. : 
. MARIE BARBE EDELMAIRE, 
(her x mark) 
wife of Lionnois. 


Let citation issue and let cause be assigned 1 in ‘accordance with 


the ordinance. 
New Orleans, D’Aureville, October 13, 1730. 


This twenty-first day of November, of the year one thousand 

_ seven hundred and thirty; by virtue of the ordinance of our Lords of 
_ the Council, in accordance with the foregoing petition, upon the peti- 
tion of Marie Barbe Edelmaire, wife of Lionnois, at her domicile 
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upon her plantation, I, Pierre Dargaray, bailiff, crier to the Superior 
Council of the Province, here residing, have subscribed, notified and 
made known a copy of the herein above petition to Mr. de Coustillas, 
officer, at his domicile, on his plantation, where I went in person, 
addressing him in person and summoned him to appear Saturday 
next during the hours fixed for hearing at the Chamber before our 
Lords of the Council to answer make and to proceed to the. trial 
of the matters complained of in said petition and to abide the judg- 
ment that may be rendered and the conclusions there arrived at, 
with costs. And I told him the contents of said copy of petition and 
ordinance, that he might not allege ignorance. DARGARAY. 
1By Robert H. Marr, Esq. 


VI--1731, June 14. Report of Attorney General Fleuriau to — 
Superior Council regarding rules for the manage- 
ment of the jail and costs allowed the jailer. Adopt- 
ed by the Council. 


TEXT. 
14 Juin, 1731. A Messieurs du Conseil Supérieur de cette Pro-. 
Reglement pour vince: | 
le Regime des Expose le procureur général du Roy qua la 
prisons. | derniére audiance on receut le serment du Sr. 


Vincent en qualité de géolier lequel soit levé et 
écrit ainsy que l’ordonnance le requiert il concerne encore de taxer les 
sommes qu’il recevra des prisonniers pour son droit de géolage. 
L’ordonnance de 1670 article onze du livre treize ordonne aux juges 
de régler lés droits appartenants aux géoliers, greffiers des geoles, et 
guichetiers pour vivres, denrées, gites, géolages, extraits ou décharges. 
Eu egard a la cherté des vivres et denrées en cette colonie il semble 
qu’on peut ne pas se régler tout a fait sur ce qui se pratique en plu- 
sieurs endroits du royaume ou |’on ne paye que dix sols pour entrée 
et dix sols pour sortie, puisque le roy met ce réglement 4a la disposi- 
tion des juges qui ont attention aux temps et aux lieux, on peut donc 
permettre au géolier de prendre quarante sols des habitants et ouv- 
riers qui seront constitués prisonniers pour dettes ou pour affaire 
civiles, scavoir vingt sols pour l’entrée et vingt sols pour la sortie, 
des soldats leur prest seulement sans permettre qu’il soit exigé d’eux 
aucune chose sous prétexte de bienvenue ou autrement. _ 

Il sera aussi alloué et payé au dit géolier vingt sols pour chaque 
extrait d’écroue ou d’élargissement.qu’il delivrera. 
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Le géolier fera au moins une fois le jour la visite des prisonniers, 
-_verra si l’on ne gratte point dans les cachots. 

Il ne vendra pas plus cher que le prix du marché les vivres 
qu'il fournira aux prisonniers, lesquels auront la liberté d’en faire 
venir d’ou il leur plaira qui ne seront ny pillés ni gatés mais usités 
seulement. 

Il aura deux régistres paraphés, l’un pour les écroues et les 
élargissements et l’autre pour panei les hardes et papiers des 
prisonniers pour crimes. 

Il fournira ou fera fournir aux prisonniers le pain, l’eau et la 
paille bien conditionnés. 

Il est deffendu de fournir du tabac ou laisser fournir dans les 
prisons par plusieurs réglements du parlement de Paris, il aura 
soin d’exécuter ici la méme chose. 

Il donnera avis lorsqu’il y aura des ——— malades afin 
qu’on y pourvoye. 

Voila Messieurs les itches obligations du géolier lequel 
sera tenu des lois des prisons s’il y a de sa faute ou négligence. 

Vous plaise donner un réglement conforme dont luy sera donné — 
une expedition pour exécuter ponctuellement tout ce qui y sera 
contenu. 

A la Nouvelle Orléans le neuf juin mil sept cent trente-un. 

Signe: FLEURIAU. 

Le Conseil approuve le réglement cy-dessus. : 

A la Nouvelle Orléans, le 14 juin 1731. 
Perier, Macmahon, Brusle, D’aureville. 


TRANSLATION. 
June 14, 1731. To the Superior Council of this Province: __ 
Ordinance The Attorney General of the King reports 
for the that at the last audience they received the oath 


administration of Sieur Vincent qualifying as jailer which he has 
of the prisons. recorded and filed as required by the ordirance. 

It is necessary now to fix the sums which he will 
be entitled to demand as jail fees. The ordinance of 1670, article 
eleven, book thirteen requires the judges to make rules regarding the 
allowances to jailer, jail clerks and door-keepers, for provisions and 
supplies, lodgings, certificates or discharges. In consideration of 
the high cost of supplies and of provisions in this colony, it seems 
that one cannot rely entirely on the practice in other parts of the 
kingdom where only ten sols are paid for entrance and 10 sols for 
discharge. Since the King leaves this allowance to be decided by 
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the ‘judges, who take into comebleeition the time and the place, . 
you therefore can permit the jailer to take forty sols from. inhabi- 
tants and workmen imprisoned for debts or for civil affairs, to-wit: 


twenty sols for entrance and twenty sols for their discharge; from - 


soldiers, only what they are willing to pay, without allowing that 
| anything be exacted from them under pretext of welcome or other- 
wise. : 

There should also be allied and paid to the said jailer twenty } 
~ sols for each certificate of entry or discharge he will deliver. 


The jailer should also visit the prisoners, at least once a day, he 
will see that they do not scrape in the cells. ro 

He should not sell at higher price than the market the provis- 
ions he will furnish the prisoners, who shall also have free right to | 
have them brought from where they please, which provisions will not 
be pillaged, nor damaged, but used solely for them. : 3 

The jailer must keep two paraphed registers, one for entrancts 
and discharges, and the other for the clothes and papers of prisoners 
held for crimes. 

He will furnish or will ave furnished to the prisonérs bread, 
water and straw in good condition. 

It is forbidden to furnish tobacco or allow it to be furnished in 
the prisons by several rulings of the parliament of Paris; he will be 
careful to carry out the same thing here. 

He will report when prisoners are sick in order that they may 
be cared for. 

There, gentlemen, are the principal duties of the jailer who 
will be responsible by the laws of the prisons for his default .or negli- 
gence in their observance. May it please you to establish regulation 
conforming hereto and furnish him promptly with this that he may 
execute punctually all that will be therein contained. At New 
Orleans this ninth of June, one thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
one. Signed: FLEURIAU. 

The Council approves ithe above ordinance. 
At New Orleans, June 14, 1731. 
Signed: Perier, Macmahon, Brusle, 
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vir --1733 Sune, 9. Decree of the Superior Council prohibiting 
sales of real property without permission of the 
Council and after three public notices. 


| | 

9 Septembre 1733. De par le Roy et Messieurs du Conseil Su- 
Arrest du Conseil périeur de la Louisiane. 

deffandant de Louis, par la grace de Dieu, Roy de 


vendre lesimmeu- France et de Navarre, a tous ceux qui les 


bles sans permis- _ présentes verront, salut: sur ce qui a été 


sion et sans trois représente au Conseil par le Procureur 


publications. —~ Général du Roy que quoiqu’il ait été cy- 
: devant ordonné qu’on ne peut vendre des 


_ biens fonds sans en avoir obtenu la permission du Conseil plusieurs 


particuliers avoient cependant vendu des maisons, habitations et 
autres immeubles sana en avoir obtenu la permission, et en fraude de 
leurs légitimes créanciers 4 quoi voulant remédier: 

Le Conseil Supérieur fait deffenses a toutes personnes de ace 
ou acquérir aucuns meubles sans en avoir obtenu la permission du juge 
des lieux, et sans que la dite vente ait été publiée et affichée par trois 
dimanches consécutifs dans les principaux endroits de cette ville, oa 
du lieu ot les dits fonds seront situés; fait deffenses a tous notaires de 


_ passer et de recevoir les dits contrats de vente sans qu’il leur apparoisse 
de la dite permission et des trois publications a peine de nullité des 


dits contrats et de payer pour les acquéreurs le prix de leur acquest 
aux créanciers qui se pourvoieront dans la suite opposants quoiqu’ils 
l’eussent déja payé sauf leur ressource vers leurs vendeurs, et sous 
peine, en outre, de cinquante livres d’amande au profit de l’hopital 


_ payable solidairement par les vendeurs et acquéreurs. 


Ordonné que le present réglement sera lu, publié et affiché dans 
les postes principaux de cette colonie, a la dilrgence du Procureur 
Général du Roy, afin que personne n’en prétende cause d’ignorance. 

Donné en la Chambre du Conseil, le neuf Septembre, mil sept 


cent trente-trois. 


Salmon, Prat, Lafreniere, Raguet, Rossard. 


TRANSLATION. 
September 9, 1733. By authority of the King and the Su- 
Decree of the perior Council of Louisiana. 
Council prohibiting Louis, by the grace of God, King of 
the sale of real France and of Navarre to all to whom these 


property without presents come, greeting: 
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permission and It having been represented to the Council 
three previous by the Attorney General of the King, that 
publications. | though it has heretofore been ordained that 


real estate cannot be sold without first having 
obtained permission from the Council, nevertheless many persons 
have sold houses, plantations and other real property without a 
permit, thereby defrauding their lawful creditors, now in order to 
prevent this: The Superior Council prohibits any person from 
selling or acquiring any real estate without having had and obtained 
the permission of the judge of the place, and without having previous- 


ly published and posted the said sale, during three consecutive 
Sundays in the principal places of the city or of the place where the ~ 


said property is located. 

Also prohibits all the notaries from passing or accepting ‘eid 
contracts of sale without production of the said permit, and the three 
publications, under penalty of nullity of the said contracts, and of 
payment by those acquiring the same of the price of the purchase 
‘to the creditors, who may seek relief against such sale, though the 
price has been paid, having their recourse against the vendors and 
under penalty, moreover, of a fine of fifty livres for the benefit of the 
hospital, payable in solido by the sellers and purchasers. 

Ordered that the present ruling be read, published and posted 
in the principal parts of this colony, with diligence by the Attorney 
General of the King, so that none may pretend ignorance hereof. 

_ Adopted in the Council Chamber, the ninth day of September, 
one thousand seven hundred and thirty-three. 

Signed: Salmon, Prat, Lafreniere, Raguet, Rossard. 


VIII--1739, June 23. Act under private signature for sale of 
negro from Rixner to Daigle recorded with Superior 


Counc: il. 
TEXT. 
1739. Nous soussignés George Rixener et Estienne Daigle 
Rixner sommes convenus ce qui suit. Scavoir que moy George 
vente Rixener et mon épouse Barbe Kompar, par moy au- 


Daigle. thorisée a cet effet, solidairement |’un pour vu 

seul pour le tout, reconnaissons par ce présent faute de 
Nottaire sur les lieux—Avoir vendu au dit Sieur Daigle. Un négre, 
dit Moizon, agé d’environ vingt-cing ans, pour la somme de mil 
livres en espéce ayant cours de présent en cette collonie, en outre la 
somme de dix livres en marchandise pour épingle donnée a mon 
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épouse, dont l’un et l’autre sommes contant; promettons toutes 
garanties au dit Sieur Daigle, et luy en passer acte en consequence 
du présent par devant notaire a la premiére requisition du dit Sieur 
Daigle. Reconnaissons aussi pareillement avoir recu du dit Sieur 
Daigle la susdite somme de mil livres et les dix livres pour épingle, 
stipulé au présent pour la valeur du dit négre dont quitte, et le dit 


‘Sieur Rixener et Barhe Kompar, épouse du dit Rixener, dont le nom 
-étrange ne peut estre écrit en langue francoise a declaré en presence 


des témoings soussignés ne scavoir signer et a fait sa marque ordinaire 
d’une croix. (x) Le dit Rixener ne scachant signer a fait sa marque 
ordinaire cy-dessus. (x) Marque de Barbe Kompar, femme Rixener. 

Biepradmie, Jedu, Bier, Estienne Chaillou. Witness. Witness. 


a3 Juin 1739. .Est comparu le Sr. Estienne Daigle dit Malbo- 
cerorag, habitant en cette colonie, lequel nous a 
requis de recevoir la présente vente des dits partis pour estre mise au 
nombre des minuttes a effet d’entirer expedition toutes les fois 
qu’ils en seront requis, donc acte fait en étude, l’an mil sept cent 
trente-neuf, le vingt-troisiéme juin; présent furent Francois Jeham 
et Francoise Roumier et le dit Sieur Daigle qui a déclaré ne scavoir 


écrire ny signer des enquis pour lors. 


Roumier, Stahav, — 
| ‘TRANSLATION. 
1739. | We, the undersigned, George Rixener and Estienne 
Rixner Daigle, have agreed to the following, to-wit: | 
sale to ‘ That I, George Rixner, and my wife, Barbe Kompar, 


Daigle. by me authorized to that effect and in solido, one for the 

other, each for all, acknowledge by these presents, in 
default of a notéry in the place, to have sold Sieur Daigle a negro, 
one Moizon, aged about twenty-five years, for the sum of one thous- 
and livres the specie in current use in this colony; moreover the sum 
of ten livres in merchandise for a pin given to my wife, with which 
both are satisfied. We promise all guarantees to the said Sieur 


- Daigle and to execute an act to him in fulfillment thereof before a 


notary at the first demand of said Sieur Daigle. We acknowledge 
likewise having received from Sieur Daigle the above mentioned 
sum of one thousand livres and the ten livres for the pin, herein stipu- 
lated for the value of the negro and give acquittance thereof, and the ~ 


said Sieur Rixener and Barbe Kompar, wife of the said Rixener, 


whose strange name cannot be written in the French language, has 
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declared in the presence of the undersigned witnesses not to know 
how to sign and has made her ordinary mark, a cross. 

(x) The said Rixener, not knowing how to sign has made his 
usual mark above the (x) mark of Barbe Kompar, wife of Rixener. 


Biepradmie, Jedu, Bier, Estienne Chaillou. Witness. Witness. © 


June 23, 1739. — . Here appeared Estienne Daizle, called Malbo- 


cerorag, residing in this colony, who has requested 
us to receive the present sale of the said parties to be placed and 
numbered in the minutes to have immediate effect for all purposes 


that may be required. Thereupon this act has been passed in this 


office, in the year one thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine, the 


twenty-third of June. In the presence of Francois Jeham and Fran-. 


coise Roumier and the said Sieur Daigle who declared that he does 


‘not know how to write nor sign being interrogated at the time. 


Signed: Roumier, Stahav, Pumu. 


IX--1743, January 19th. Ordinance of Superior Council nadie 
| lating practice of Medicine,- Surgery and Obstet- 


rics. 
TEXT: 
Audiance du 19 Jan. 1743. 
19 Janvier, 1743. | Sur ce qui a été représenté au Conseil par le 
Ordonnance procureur général du Roy que plusieurs habitants 
_ pour l’exercice de cette colonie ont péry par l’renorence de plu- 
de la | sieurs chirurgiens de hbatiments marchands ve- 
Medicine. nants en ce port qui s’ingérent de donner des 


remédes et exercer l’art de chirurgie dont il resulte 


de grands inconvenients ce qui se peut verifier par un raport qui 
vient d’étre fait tout recemment par les Steurs medécin et chirurgien 
du Roy d’un homme mort de ses blessures par l’ignorence de celuy 
qui la pensé, comme aussy que plusieurs femmes en couche sont 
mortes en travail d’enfant par l’ignorence des femmes qui les acouch- 
ent, et que pour éviter ces desordres deja arrivéz, il y eut en Juilliet 
Mil sept cent vingt trois, un_réglement du Conseil a ce sujet lequel 
n’a pas été exécuté faute dy avoir tenu Ja main. A ce qu'il plut au 
ce Conseil en renouvellant les arrets et réglements faire deffences a 
toutes personnes d’exercer en cette colonie la médicine ot Chirurgie 
ny faires les fontions de sage-femme qu’ils n’avent été examinés et 


aprouvés par les Srs. medecins et chirurgien du Roy et muny de leurs: 


certificats qu’ils raporteront visés par les juges des Lieux a peine de 
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trois cent livres d’amande aplicable a V'hopital des pauvres surquoy 
délibére. 
Le Conseil Supérieur a fait et fait deffences A toutes personnes 


- d’exercer en cette colonie la médecine, Chirurgie, n’y faire fonction 


de sage-femme sans qu’ils ayent été au paravant examinés et aprouvés 
par les médecins du Roy et Chirurgiens majors entretenus en cette 
colonie a peine de trois cent livres d’amande pour la premiére fois 
aplicable A l’hopital des pauvres de cette ville 4 quoy ils seront 


- contraints par corps et de plus grand peine en casde recidive. Ordonné 


au surplus que le présent arrest sera leu, publié, et affiché partout o@ 
bezoin sera afin que personne n’en pretende cause d’ignorence. 
Donné en la Chambre du Conseil le dix neuf Janvier mil sept 
cent quarente trois. 
Bienville, Salmon, Raguet. | 


TRANSLATION. 


Audience of January 19, 1743. 


January 19th, 1743. On its having been brought to the atten- 
Ordinance tion of the Council, by the Attorney General 
regulating the of the King, that many inhabitants of this 
practice of _colony have come to an untimely end through 
medicine. _the ignorance of several surgeons from mer- 


chant vessels coming to this port, who have 
officiously undertaken to dispense medicines and practice the art of 
surgery from which great harm has resulied. This fact may be veri- 


fied by a recent report from the King’s physician and surgeon concern- 


ing a man’s death from wounds, traceable to the ignorance of the 
person who dressed them; they also reported that several women 


_ died in childbed from the ignorance of the midwives who delivered 
-them. To avoid these disorders already noted a decree was issued 


by the Council in July seventeen hundred and twenty-three which 
was not enforced through want of firm: aye 

Therefore it has pleased the Council, in renewing these decrees 
and rulings, to prohibit that any person in this colony practice 
medicine or surgery, or exercise the function of midwife without 
having “been previously examined by the physicians and surgeons 
of the King, and unless they be authorized by them to practice, and 
be provided with certificates, legalized by the judges of the places 


“under penalty of a fine of three hundred livres, to the benefit of the 


Hospital for the poor. 
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| After deliberation, the Superior Council,has forbidden and does 
forbid any and all persons in this colony to practice medicine or sur- 


- gery or to exercise the function of midwife without having been. 
previously examined and authorized to do so by the physicians and 
surgeons-major of the King maintained in this colony, under penalty — 
of a fine of three hundred livres for the first offence for the benefit — 


of the Hospital for the Poor in this town, to which they will be com- 
pelled by bodily arrest, and will be subjected to still heavier penalty 
in case of relapse. It is moreover ordered that the present decree 
be read, published and posted wherever need be, so that none may 
‘pretend ignorance. | 

Given in the Council Chamber on the nineteenth day of January, 
one thousand seven hundred and forty-three. ; 

Signed: Bienville, Salmon, Raguet. 
X--1748, June 15. Petition of property holder for permission 

to sell property. 


TEXT. 


1748, Juin 15. A Monsieur D’auberville, Commandeur de la ma- 
rine, Ordonnateur, le premier juge au Conseil 
‘Supérieur de cette Province. 

Suplient trés humblement Louis Wiltz, habitant en cette ville, 
Disant qu’il seroit dans le dessain de vendre un terrain situé en cette 
ville Rue de —— attenant d’un costé a LaChefs, et de l’autre costé 
au nommé Pouquarned. 

Ce considéré, Monsieur, qu’il vous plaise d’en permettre la vente, 
en observant les formalités requises et ordinaires en pareil cas, et. 
ferez droit, 4 la Nouvelle Orléans, le 15 Juin, 1748. -WILTZ. 

Permis de vendre en observant les formalités ordinaires a la 
Nouvelle Orléans, le 15 Juin, 1847. 

Je, huissier au Conseil Supérieur, de cette province_ soussigné, 
certiffie avoir fait trois affiches a la porte de l’église et autres lieux 
acoutumés par trois dimanches consécutifs pour parvenir a la vente 
cy-dessus, sans que personne se soit presenté pour y former opposi- 
tion. En foy de quoy j’ay signé et délivré le présent pour servir et 
valoir ce que de raison. 

A la Nouvelle Orléans, ce premier juillet, mil sept cent quarante- 
huit. 
Signature obscure, seems to be Marchand. 
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TRANSLATION. 


1748, June 15. To M. D’Auberville, Commander of the Navy, 
| -Intendant-Commissary, First Judge of the 
Superior Council of this Province. 

The petition of Louis Wiltz, inhabitant of this city, humbly 
shows that he has the intention of selling a lot of ground in this city, 
situated on ——— street, adjoining Lachefs on one side and one Pou- 
quarned on the other. 

This considered, Sir, may it please you to permit the sale on 
complying with the aeay formalities required by such cases and 
according to law. | WILTZ. 

~ At New Orleans, June 15th, 1748. 

Permission is granted, the customary formalities being observed. 

At New Orleans, June 15th, 1748. 

I, the undersigned, Sheriff of the Superior Council of this Pro- 
vince, certify that I have posted three notices at the door of the 
church and other customary places during three consecutive Sundays 
concerning the sale above mentioned, without any opposition having 
been made. In faith whereof I have signed and delivered these 
presents for use and service as may be right. 

At New Orleans, this first day of July, one thomsen seven hun- 
dred and forty-eight. 

Signature obscure, seems to be Marchand. 


XI--1753, June 1. Ordinance of Governor Kerlerec and In- 
tendant-Commissary, D’Auberville, for suppres- 
sion of cattle stealing by slaves. 


TEAT. 


Louis de Kerlerec, Chevalier de |’ordre Royale et militaire de St. 
Louis, Capitaine des vaisseaux de Sa Majesté et gouverneur 
de la Province de la Louisiane, et 

~ Vincent Guillaume D’auberville, Conseiller du Roy en ses Conseils, 

| Commissaire de la marine faisant fonction d’ordonnateur en la 

dite Province: 

Sur différentes plaintes qui nous ont été portés par plusieurs 

 habitans, qu’au mépris des ordonnances rendues cy-devant on leur tue 

journellement leurs bestiéaux, non seulement dans les bois, mais méme 
dans leur paturages et ayant leiu de juger que ses vols se font par les 

-négres chasseurs ot autres des habitations voisines qui ont des armes a 

leur disposition, et voulant arrester le cours de pareil vol nous avons 

ordonné et ordonnons a tous les habitans tant dans la ville que dans 
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la campagne de faire sous vingt-quatre heures aprés la publication 
de la presénte une visite exacte dans toutes les cabanes de leur négr es 
et autres lieux de leur habitation pour en retirer tous les armes a 
feux ot armes blanche entre les mains aux dits négres et de les res- 
serer chez eux ou les tiendront en état pour servir au besoin, com-. 
prenant dans le présent les armes des négres mulatres ou esclaves 
qui ne pourront étre munis de leur fusil of autres armes sans un 
billet de leur maitre o& contremarque. Permettons conformément 
aux ordonnances du Roy a toute personne d’arrester et saisir tout 
négre portant arme sans un permis de son maitre et de le faire con- 
duire dans les prisons de cette ville pour étre par nous ordonné ce 
qui appartiendra. Enjoignons aux dits habitans de se conformer a 
l’exécution de la présente sous peine de désobeissance et de la con- 
fiscation des armes qui pourront se trouver dans les cabanes de leurs 
négres lors des visites que nous ordonnerons y étre faitte par les 
personnes par nous proposées a cet.efiet et en leur présence. 

Donné a la Nouvelle Orléans sous le sceau de nos armes et le 
contre-seing de nos-secretaires, le premier juin, mil sept cent cin- 
quante-trois. 


D’AUBERVILLE, 
KERLEREC, Par mon dit Sieur Dausseville. 
Par Monseigneur Chiton de Silegue. 
TRANSLATION. 


Louis de Kerlerec, Knight of the Royal and Military Order of St. 


Louis, Captain of His Majesty’s vessels-and Governor of the 
Province of Louisiana, and : 
Vincent William A’auberville, Councillor of the Geir in his Councils, - 
Commrissary of the Marine, exercising the functions of Intendant- 
Commissary in the said Province: | | 
Whereas complaints have been brought to us by several people 
that, in spite of the ordinance heretofore promulgated, their cattle are 
killed daily, not only in the woods, but even in their pastures and 
having reason to believe that these thefts are committed by negro 
hunters, or others from neighboring plantations, who have arms 
at their disposal, and wishing to put a stop to such offenses, we have 
ordered and do now order that all inhabitants of the city as well as 
those of the country shall, within twenty-four hours, after publica- 


tion of this order make a careful visit in all the cabins of their negroes 


and other places of their habitation to withdraw from them all fire- 
arms or swords, etc., in the hands of the said negroes, and to put them 
away in their own homes where they will keep them in condition to 
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serve in case of need, including in this arms belonging to negroes, 
mulattoes or slaves who will not be allowed to have ammunition for 
their guns or other arms without a note from their master or coun- 


tersign. Conformably to the ordinance of the King we permit any ~- 


person to arrest and lay hold of any negro bearing arms without a 
permit from his master, and to have him brought to the prisons of 
_ this city, to be by us judged as shall be, proper hereunder. 

The said inhabitants are ordered to comply with and execute 
this order under penalty of disobedience and the confiscation of the 
arms which may be found in the cabins of their negroes at the time of 
the visits which will be ordered by us to he made by ia as appointed 
by us for the purpose and in their presence. 


Given at New Orleans under the seal of our arms and the coun- 


tersign of our secreta ries, Jur une first, one thousand seven hundred and 


fifty-three. 
D’AUBERVILLE, 


Signed: KERLEREC, By my said Sieur Dausseville. 
By His Lordship Chiton de Silegue. 


XII--1758, August 26. Petition of Jean Pierre Hingle to sell 
' real property to wind up his business and settle 
with his creditors. Order of Bobe Descloseaux 

thereon and return of Sheriff Dargaray. 


TEXT. 


A Monsieur Bobé Desclozeaux, Conseiller du Roy en son Conseil 
Commissaire de Marine, Ordonnateur de la Province de la 
Louisiane: 

Monsieur: Suplie trés humblement Jean Pierre Hingle, Char- 
pantier, habitant en cette ville, disant qu’il seroit dans les dessein pour 
terminer ces affaires, et se liquider avec ses créanciers, de vendre un 
terrain de trente-six pieds de face sur cent vingt de profondeur, et 


-- maison dessus, scure Rue Bourbon; et que pour parvenir a la dite 


vente il voudroit, le supliant observer les formalités ordinaires, en 
conséquence dcesquelles il requiert. 

. Qw’il vous plaise, Messieurs, de lui permettre de faire la dite 
vente comme cy-dessus, en observant les formalités et que les affiches 
‘soient posées aux leiux accoutumés, pour y parvenir et ferés bien. 

A la Nouvelle Orléans, le 26 aout, 1758. 

- Permis la dite vente en observant les formalités requises. 
A la Nouvelle Orléans, le 26 aout, 1758. 

Signe: Bobé Desclozeaux. 
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J’ay, Marin Pierre Bary, huissier—nommé d’office par le Conseil 


Supérieur de la Province de la Louisiane, soussigné, en vertu de> 


l’ordonnance cy-dessus, je certifie avoir fait et appozé trois affiches 
tant a la porte de l’église, qu’a la porte du Conseil, par trois dimanches 
consécutifs, en datte du vingt-sept aout, trois et dix septembre, 
présent mois, pour parvenir a la vente de |’autre part sans que per- 
sonne se soit présenté pour y former opposition, en foy de quoy je 
signe et délivre le présent procés-verbal pour servir et valoir ce que 


de droit 11 appartiendra; fait a la Nouvelle Orléans, le onze septem- 


bre, mil sept cent cinquante-huit, dernier. 
Signe: Bary. 


TRANSLATION. 


To M. Bobé Desclozeaux, Councillor of the King in his Council, 


Commissary of the Marine and Intendant-Commissary of: the 

Province of Louisiane: 

Sir: The petitioner, Jean Pierre Hingle, Carpenter, inhabitant 
of this city, humbly declares that in order to wind up his business 
and to liquidate with his creditors, he wishes to sell a lot of ground 
measuring thirty-six feet front by one hundred and twenty in depth, 
with a house thereon situated in Bourbon street. To be able to effect 


_ the said sale, petitioner wishes to comply with the usual formalities, 


in consequence of which he requests: 
That it please you, Gentlemen, to permit him to make the above 


-mentioned sale, after fulfilling the customary formalities and that 


notices be posted in the usual places to reach this end. 
At New Orleans, August 26th, 1758. 
Permit granted for the said sale, requisite formalities being 


complied with. 


New Orleans, August 26th, 1758. 

Signed: Bobé Desclozeaux. 

I, the undersigned, Martin Jean Pierre Bary, Sheriff—appointed 
by the Superior Council of Louisiana, certify that in compliance 
with the above order I have posted three notices at the church door, 
and at the door of the Council for three consecutive Sundays, on the 
dates of August 27 and the third and tenth of September, the present 
month, to allow or oppose the sale without any one presenting him- 
self to oppose the same. In faith whereof I have signed and delivered 


the present proces verbal to serve and be worth as in law is permitted. 
Done in New Orleans, the eleventh day of September, one 


thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight. 
Signed: Bary. 
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XIII.--1763, May 24. Petition to Superior Council by Joseph 


Zeringue on behalf of Widow La Croix, his mother 
in law, for criminal prosecution of Dupre Terre- 
bonne, junior, for wilful killing of one of petition- 
er’s slaves and serious wounding of another. 


TEXT. 


A Nos Siegneurs du Conseil Supérieur de la Province de la Louisiane: 
Suplie trés humblement Joseph Zéringue, habitant en cette 


‘colonie, faisant et agissant pour la Dame Veuve La Croix, sa belle- 


mére: 

Disant que Samedy ieee vingt-un du présent mois, sur 
environ sept heures du soir, les nommés Jean et Jean-Louis négres . 
appartenant a la dite Dame Veuve La Croix; en allant a l’habitation 
de la Dame Veuve Liquery auroient été arresté par le nommé Terre- 
bonne fils, habitant a la coste des Chapitoulas, sur l’habitation du 
Sieur Boisclair, seizi de l’autre bord du fleuve, sur la levée de la dite 
habitation, que non content de les avoir arresté le dit Terrebonne 
nommé Dupré, auroit tiré son coup de fusil sur ces deux mémes 
négres. Un fut tué et l’autre blessé au bras, au costé et a la cuisse. 


- Le dit Terrebonne se voyant pour lors dans son tort d’avoir tiré sur 


ces deux négres, les transporta icy en cette ville le dimanche suivant 
au matin, vingt-deux du présent mois; ce qui fait voir que le dit 
Terrebonne fils n’etoit pas en droit de tirer sur ces négres, vu qu’ils 
ne faisoient aucun tort a personne, n’y qu'ils n’étoient pas sur sa 
terre a luy, cauzoit aucun domage; Enfin le jour d’hier visite auroit 
été faite au cadavre sur la requéte de Monsieur le Procureur Général -- 
du Roy: Par le Sieur Gardral, chirurgien Major, en présence de 
Mr. de Launay, Conseiller au Conseil Supérieur de cette province, 
Commissaire nommé en cette partie, en présence du dit Sieur, le 
Procureur Général du Roy, et comme ces sortes de voye ne sont pas 
permises, le supliant requiert. 

Ce considéré, Nos Seigneurs, il vous plaise donner acte au 
supliant de la plainte. En consequence luy permettre de faire 
informer des faits contenus dans la présente requete, circonstances 
et dépendances, par devant le Commissaire nommé a la visite du 
cadavre, en la présence de Monsieur le Procureur Général du Roy: 
Pour, sur l’information, etre le dit Terrebonne condamné a payer 
le sus-dit négre qu’il a tué a dire d’experts, et a tous les frais de 
chirurgien, traitements, medicamens, domages et interets pour le 
négre Jean-Louis qui a été blesse du dit coup de fusil. Déclarent le 
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Supliant qu’il sera partie civil et requérant la fonction de Mr. le Pro- 
cureur Général du Roy pour la vindicte publique. Et ferez justice. 


A la Nouvelle Orléans, le 24 Mai, 1763. | 
ZERINGUE. 


TRAN SLATIONI. 


To Our Lords of the Superior Council of the Province of Louisiana: 

The petition of Joseph Zeringue, living in this province, herein 
acting and appearing for the widow La Croix, his mother-in-law, very 
respectfully shows: 

That Saturday last, the twenty-first of the present month, at 
about seven-o’clock in the evening, a certain Jean and a certain Jean 
Louis, negroes belonging to the said Widow La Croix, while going 
to the plantation of the Widow Liequery were stopped by one Terre- 
bonne, Junior, living on the Tchoupitoulas coast, on the plantation 
of Mr. Boisclair, situated on the other side of the river, on the levee 
of the said plantation, that not satisfied with having stopped them, 
the said Terrebonne, whose Christian name is Dupre, shot at these - 
same two negroes. One was killed and the other wounded in the arm, 
the side and the thigh. The said Terrebonne then seeing that he was_ . 
in the wrong in having shot at these two negroes, brought them here 
to this city, the following Sunday morning the twenty-second of the | 
present month. What makes it plain that the said Terrebonne, 
Junior, had no right to shoot at these negroes, is that they were 
doing no wrong to anyhody, nor were they on his land and causing 
no damage. Finally yesterday view was had of the corpse upon the 
demand of Attorney-General of the King, the Honorable Gardral, 


_ Surgeon Major, in the presence of Mr. de Launay, Counsellor to the 


Superior Council of this Province, commissioner named on this 
behalf, in the presence of the said Honorable Attorney-General of | 
the King; and since acts of violence of this sort are not permitted, 
petitioner prays: 

That, this considered, my Seda it may please you to take 


cognizance of petitioner’s. complaint; that you, therefore, permit — 
him to give information of the facts contained in the present petition, 


with the circumstances and particulars, hefore the Commissioners 
named at the view of the corpse, in the presence of the Attorney- 
General of the King, in order that, upon that information the said 
Terrebonne be condemned to pay upon the finding of experts, for the 
aforesaid negro whom he killed, and for all the costs of the surgeon, 
of treatment, of medicines, and damages for the negro, Jean Lewis, 
whom he wounded by said shooting; petitioner declaring that he will 
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bring a civil action and requesting that the duty of the incites 
General of the King to publicly prosecute be discharged. 

In this you will do justice. 

New Orleans, May 24, 1763. ZERINGUE. 
IBy R. H. Marr, Esq. 


XIV--1763, June3. Proces Verbal by Darensbours summarizing 
the facts developed in a cow case heard before him 
at Carlestin, (St. Charles Parish). 


TEXT. 


“Sur la réquisition du nommé Simon Dragner qui nous a présenté 
la requete que le nommé Blumner a présenté contre luy, disant 
- qu’ll avoit vendu une vache au nommé Henry Terterman. 

Nous avons fait venir le dit Henry par devant nous qui nous 
a dit n’avoir jamais achepté la dite vache mentionné, mais que le 
dit Blumner luy avoit proposé a luy en vendre; que le dit Henry 
luy avoit dit de s’en informer s'il y en trouveroit marchand en ayant 
méme parlé au nommé Belsom qui a esté chez le dit Simon, mais qui 
n’a pas voulu non plus en achepter des vaches a Blumner. 

“Quand au Sr. Thomas, il étoit venu parler au Simon Dragner, 
pour s’informer si le dit Blumner avoit des vaches chez luy, Simon 
luy a répondu ‘ouy il y en a deux,’ et ayant méme esté les chercher 
dans la cypriére pour estre présenté aux achepteurs, personne n’est 
venue depuis, ayant dont esté obligé a les renvoyer dans la cypriére. 
C’est ce que plusieurs témoings m’ont confirmé. II est cependant 
vrai que Simon Dragner a dit plusieurs fois qu’il ne les livreroit que 
quand la maison seroit achevé; mais si quelqu’un les acheptoit, il 
pouvoit les laisser avec son trouppeau jusqu’a ce que Blumner 
auroit fini son ouvrage, et que méme les ouvriers luy ayant prié de 
ne point laisser partir les dites vaches qu’ils ne fussent payés de leur 
salaire. 

“Comme plusieurs personnes dans la cote_me sont venu porter 
plainte contre le dit Blumner qu’il leur devoit, j’avois envoyé un ordre 
au dit Simon d’avertir les achepteur s’il s’en présentoit, de ne point 
donner |’argent au Blumner, de m’apporter l’argent pour que les 
créanciers puissent estre satisfait. C’est ce que le dit Blumner 
n’ignore point mais personne ne s'est présenté pour les achepter. 


C’est suivant tous les t€moins que j’ay interrogé m’ont confirmé a 


cet cause je luy est expedié In présenté pour luy servir od besoin 
pouvoit estre. DAREN SBOURG. 


“A Carlestin ce 3 juin 1763.” 
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TRANSLATION. 


XV.--1763. The application of one Simon Dragner who 

presented us the petition which one Blumner pre- 
sented against him alleging that he had sold a cow to one Henry 
Terterman. 

We had the said Henry to come before us who said that he had 
never bought the said cow, but that Blumner had offered to sell one 
to him; that the said Henry had told him he would try to find a pur- 
chaser, having even spoken to one Belsom who went to the said 
Simon, but he did not want to buy cows from Blumner. 

As to Sr. Thomas he went to speak with Simon Dragner to 
ascertain if the said Blumner had cows at his place. Simon answered: 

“Yes, there are two,’”’ and went to fetch them from “‘la cypriére’’ to 
_ be shown to the buyers; no one having come since then, they were 
obliged to send them back to the “‘cypriére.’”’* This has been con- 
firmed by several witnesses. It is however true that Simon Dragner 
said several times that he would deliver them only when the house 
would be finished, but, that if some one bought them he could leave 
them with his herd until Blumner has finished his work, and that 
even the laborers had begged him not to let the said cows go until . 
their salaries were paid. | 

As several persons on the coast came to me to complain against 
Blumner who owed them, I sent an order to the said Simon to warn 
the purchasers if any presented themselves not to give the money to 
Blumner, to remit it to me so that the creditors might be satisfied. 
Blumner is not ignorant of this, but no buyer has presented himself 
to buy them. The foregoing is confirmed by all the witnesses I have 
interrogated in this cause. I have drawn up this report to serve as 
necessity requires. 

At Carlestin, this 3rd of June, 1763. 

Signed: DARENSBOURG. 


*Cypriére is the cypress woods or cypress swamp. 


XVI--1769, June1. Decision of the Superior Council declining 
to take jurisdiction of a suit between Viviat and 
Nouveau, concerning the seizure of a vessel and 
cargo coming from Manchac bound for English 
ports. 


TEXT. 


ler juin 1769. Audiance extraordinaire du Conseil Supérieur 
Jugement entre de la Louisiane, du. ler juin, 1769. 
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le Sieur Viviat | Od étoient Mssrs. Aubry Chev. de St. Louis 
et le | Commandt la Province, Foucault faysant fonc- | 
Sr. Nouveau. ~— tions d’ordonnat et de ler juge, Prat de Launay | 7 

_ Conseiller, de Laplace, Hardy de Boy blanc et | | 
Thotansin, de Labarre, Conseillers Assesseurs et le procureur Général 
du Roy. 

Entre le Sr. Viviat Negt Demandant en Requette. Vu la | 
Requette du demandeur: Le passe pour accordé du poste Vincennes 
au Sr. Nouveau sur le cautionnement donné par le Sr. d’auterive et 
Nouveau, entre requette du demandeur, les concluzions du Procureur 
Général du Roy, le tout vu et murement examiné, le Conseil 4 Dé- : _ 
claré et déclare n’avoir point a fournir effort pour ce qui regarde le 
Batteau et La Cargaison venu de Manchac pour les postes anglais 
de S. M. B. En conséquence a annullé et annulle les saisies qui ont 
été faites sur le Batteau et Cargaison et tout ce qui s’en est ensuivi | 
comme subreptice et a renvoyé et renvoye les parties a se pourvoir 
par devant Mr. Brownin, Commandant et Gr. Civil 4 Pensacola . 
pour Sa Majeste Britannique, pour par luy etre ordonné concernant — _ 
les dits pelletries et batteau, pr voir et dépens ce qu'il jugera conven- - 
able. Dépens sur instance réservés. gf 

Aubry, de Laplace, P. Labarre, Foucault, Hardy de Boisblanc, a 


Thomassin. | 
TRANSLATION. | | 

Ast June, 1769 Extraordinary session of the Superior Council 

Judgment of Louisiana, June lst, 1769. 

between Present Mssrs. Aubry, Knight of St. Louis, im 

Sr. Viviat and Commander of the Province; Foucault exercising . 


Sr. Nouveau. _ functions of Intendant-Commissary and of First — 
- Judge; Prat de Launay, Councillor; de la Place, | 
Hardy de Boisblanc, Thomassin and de la Barre, Councillors Asses- ® 
sors; and the Attorney General of the King. 
| Appears Sieur Viviat, merchant, petitioner. The petition of the | 
| plaintiff was exhibited. The permit granted by the post of Vin- 
| cennes to the Sieur Nouveau upon the bond furnished by Sr. | 
D’ Auterive and Nouveau to the demand of the petitioner, the opinion 
| of the Attorney General of the King; the whole inspected and seri- 
ously considered, the Council decides it has not the strength sufficient 
5 for this affair which concerns the boat and the cargo going from 
-~Manchac to the English posts of His Britannic Majesty. In conse- 
| quence it has annulled and annuls the seizures made of the said boat 
and cargo and all that followed as subreption, and has discharged 
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and discharges the parties to sue“before M. Brown, Commander 
and Civil Governor at Pensacola for His British Majesty, to be by 
him adjudged concerning the said peltries and boat, to see and ce 
cide as he will judge proper. ‘Costs of this Court reserved. 

Signed: Aubry, de Laplace, P. Labarre, Foucault, Hardy ie 


Boisblanc, Thomassin. 


XVII--1770, : February 11. Petition and order for family meet- 
ing to select tutor and curator (under tutor) for 
the minor Christopher Maer. | 


TEXT. 


A Mon Seigneur Don Louis Unzaga, Gouverneur de la Province de la 

Louisiane: 

Suplient humblement les dénommes-cy Oncles du mineur 
Cristophe Maer, orphelin, disents que le Sieur Darensbourg, cy- — 
devant Commandant aux Allemands auroit été chargé comme il 
paroit par un billet raturé du Reverend Pere Prosper depuis le cinq, 
Octobre, 1764, d’une somme de six mille quatre-vingt-sept livres 
trois sols et six deniers en ancien billiet de colonie, laquelle somme 
le dit Sieur Darenstourg a remis le 4 décembre 1769 4 la Dame 
Veuve Close grande mére du dit mineur Mayer orphelin: Depuis le 
temps que le dit Sieur Darensbourg a eu ce papier il a été crie et 
affiché. La rentré du papier de colonie par ordre de Monsieur Bobé. 
Ce que les dits denommés oncles du dit mineur ont entiérement 


-ignoré a la Coste des Allemands ot ils sont établis. 


Pourquoy il vous plaise ordonner premiérement que les quatre 
oncles représentants il y en ait un de nommé tuteur, et sngnite Cura- 
teur du dit mineur. 

D’autoriser le dit tuteur de placer la dite somme de six mil 
quatre cent six livres a |’interest du dit mineur et que le dit tuteur et 
Curateur soient autorisé par toute sortte de voye, afin d’évitter 
tcutes les dificultés qui pourroient subvenir de la part du dit mineur 
asa Majorité et feres droit. 

A la Nouvelle Orléans, ce 11 fevrier, 1770. 

Cristophe Haydel, Sieur Jacques (his x mark) Materre, Sieur 
Franc ois (his x mark) Pauche, Sieur Jean (his x mark) Tum. 

Sort les parents et amis des dits oncles convoqués pour étre un 
tuteur et curateur; et en présence de Mr. Garic Ecrivain du Gonvyerne- 
rent et du Cabildo. 

A la Nouvelle Orléans, le 12 fevrier 1770. 

Signé: Unzaga. 
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To Don Luis Unzago, Governor of the Province of Louisiana: 

_ The herein named uncles of the minor orphan, Cristophe Maier, 
humbly show that Sr. Darensbourg, former Commander of the German 
Coast, has had charge of the sum of six thousand eighty-seven 
livres, three sols, six derniers in ancient colonial bills, as will appear 
from a cancelled note of Reverend Father Prosper since October 
_ 5th, 1764; which sum the said Sr. Darenbourg remitted on the fourth 
of December, 1769, to the Widow Close, grandmother of the said 
minor orphan Mayer. During the time that the said Sieur Darens- 
bourg has had the.paper it has been announced by the public crier 
and published, that the paper of the colony was being redeemed by 
order of M. Bobe, that said uncles of the said minor, at the German 
Coast, where they are established were in complete ignorance of this 
fact. 

For these reasons may it ee you to order, first, that, from 
the four’ uncles here represented, one be named tutor and another 
curator of the said minor; that the said tutor be authorized to invest 


at interest for said minor the said sum of six thousand four hundred 


‘and six livres, and that said tutor and curator be fully authorized 
to do all things to avoid any difficulty to provide for the wants of 
said minor until his majority and as shall be right. 7 

At New Orleans, 11 February, 1770. | 

Signed: Cristophe Haydel, Sieur Jacques (his x mark) Materre, 
‘Sieur Francois (his x mark) Pauche, Sieur Jean (his x mark) Tum. 

Let the relations and friends of said uncles be convoked to re- 
command one to be tutor and curator, in presence of M. Garic, Secre- 
tary of the Government and of the Cabildo. 

At New Orleans February 12, 1770. 

Signed: “Unzaga. 
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THE CONTROVERSY ON LAFITTE’S | 


_ Read before the Louisiana Hisiorical Society, Lommcitd 24, 1920, 
by Mr. Gaspar Cusachs. 


Ladies, Gentlemen: 


At the last meeting of the Society a biographical sketch of 


Lafitte, the Louisiana pirate, taken from De Bow’s Review, (October 
1851), was read before the Society. In the following review a con- 
troversy arose. The author, a literary Louisianian, having died 
before it appeared, De Bow published the criticisms and contradic- 
tions. We think it is due to our members who attended the lecture 
of the first sketch to reproduce the contradictions hereafter cited. 
The Philadelphia Bulletin published an article asserting that Lafitte 


returned to his native land, with his American wife, and died there. 
In Louisiana Pierre Lafitte, the devoted brother of the famous Jean 


Lafitte, who was domiciled at his blacksmith shop on St. Anne 
street, was said to have been married, but Jean Lafitte, the hero of 
as many romances as of daring feats, was never known to have been 
tied down to one wife, though he was tender hearted where the fair 
sex was concerned. 

Professor Ingraham had written a life of Lafitte, previous to 
1851. This work, in two volumes, was considered highly and the 
Professor thought it incumbent on him to take up the matter. His 

letter and De Bow’s editorial note preceding it will follow: 


The Historv of Lafitte* 


“We cannot refrain from extracting from the Philadelphia — 


Bulletin the following, which seems to shed further light upon the 
history of this remarkable personage. It will be perceived that the 
writer expresses the belief that he could obtain other and more 
satisfactory data from the family of Lafitte, now living in their 
native province. We trust that he will do so and that eventually 
we shall be enabled to sift out the facts from the multitudes of. fic- 
tions which in regard to him have gained currency and credit. Though 
_ there was a good deal of romance mixed up in the sketch that we 
published last October, which was from the pen of a gentleman now 
deceased, several of the statements in it which were controverted are 
being corroborated from other sources. 


*De Bow’s Resiew, Vol. XIII, page 10. 
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“Circumstances made us acquainted at one period of our life 
with the real facts of Lafitte’s history, verified in a manner that left 


no loop hole for falsehood to creep in. Since then, we have read 


most of the novels that have been written respecting him, and greater 
libels were probably never penned, for they represent Lafitte either 
as a romantic hero, or as a human fiend, when, in fact, he was neither. 
_On the contrary, he was a‘man who had been goaded by great wrongs 
~to seek revenge, which he did in that wild Arab way which so often 
characterizes seamen, and which is nourished in the blood, partly 
by the loneliness of the sea, and partly by a life free from the con- 
ventionalities of civilization. For a true sailor has, as Hermenn 
Melville says, a spice of the wild morality of the desert, and is, as 
it were, the Bedouin of the great deep. 

“Jean Lafitte was born on the Garonne, and not at Marseilles, 
and was, from his very boyhood, accustomed to the ocean, for belonged 
to a family which, for many generations, had furnished some of the 
most skilful seamen and daring privateersmen of Bayonne. In the 
great war of the French Revolution, when the commerce of his native 
province was almost destroyed, he embarked as lieutenant on board a 
private armed vessel, which, after running a brilliant career, was 
finally captured by a superior force and carrted into an English port. 
Here Lafitte, with the other officers and crew, was cast into prison. 
Time passed; his captain, his brother lieutenants, the common — 
men even, obtained freedom—but Lafitte himself remained a prisoner. 
His friends, however, and relatives were active in trying to procure 
his discharge. Several times were prisoners of equal rank sent into 
- English ports, through the agency of his old captain, in order to be 
exchanged for him, but it was not until many long years had passed | 
that Lafitte found himself free. This long detention raised in him an 
almost savage thirst for vengeance against England, and on his 
release, he returned immediately to privateering, principally for the 
harm he might thus do to English ships. 

“The pacification of Europe after the treaty of Fontainbleau 
_ deprived him of the means of legally carrying on his revenge. But — 
long vears of solitary brooding in prison, and night watches after on 
the lonely sea, had destroyed to a great extent, his reverence for 
human laws; he had, in a word, become an Arab at heart. He de- 
termined accordingly to continue his career. Yet he refrained from 
attacking any but English vessels, since it was only against England 
that he sought revenge. His relations in France,- heard of his course 
with inexpressible pain, and remonstrated with him earnestly, 
especially one who had been a sort of guardian in his youth, and who 
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now expostulated with him almost with tears. But Lafitte was in- 

exorable. At least his early friend called in the aid of religion, and 
reminded the erring man of the awful destiny he was preparing for 
himself in eternity. The reply was characteristic: ‘If I do go to——,’ 
wrote Lafitte savagely, ‘I will drag plenty of Englishmen with me.’ 
His relatives, aware of how great had been the provocation, could 
say no more. But,.from that hour, for many long years, the name 


of the wandering outlaw ceased to be spoken in the household of | 


his fathers; and children in whom ran blood kindred to his own 
grew up to manhood ignorant of his very existence. 

“The subsequent career of Lafitte is well known. Though he 
committed acts of piracy only on British vessels, he paid no regard 
to the revenue laws of any nation. For a long period he had under 
him quite a considerable force at the Island of Barataria. But his 
early education, which had been strict, asserted its power at last; 
old memories were reawakened, and he sighed to return again to 
civilized life, to lay down the brand of the pirate, to pass his days in 
quiet. The volcano of passion or insanity, for it was as much the last 
as the first, had burned out in that fiery heart. He made his peace 
with the United States, as is popularly known, just before the battle 
of New Orleans. Subsequently he returned to his native land, where 
he died not many years ago. His wife, whom he married in America, 
is still living, or was, at the time we heard of the narrative we have 
given. 
“We should have to violate the sanctity of saisake life, if our 
_ authority was to be given. At the time we heard of the history of 
_ Lafitte, we were told the name of his old captain, of the privateer 
in which he was captured, and many other facts which we have 
since forgotten. We regret that we did not take these details down 
in writing. We could possess ourselves of them, however, in a month 
or two, for his relatives still live in their native province; and per- 
haps we may do this yet.”’ 

From Pontotoc, Mississippi, came the following letter: 


“Mr. Editor: 
“In common with the readers of the ‘Review,’ I have noticed 


with lively interest, the controversy which has sprung up in relation 
to the fact of the celebrated Lafitte’s identity, and the still more 
important, and to Americans, still more interesting fact of his par- 


~~ 


ticipation in the battle of New Orleans. This is a matter about 


_which there should be no conflict of history. Lafitte was there, or 


he was not there. History should assert either the one fact or the | 
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other with entire certainty. And without presuming on my own ~ 
part to determine the point affirmatively or negatively, I will com- | 
municate the following incident, merely as a matter of evidence 
. to give conviction or confirmation to the opinion of others. The 
fact to which I allude was communicated to me in private conversa- 
tion by the late Robert L. Cobb, Esq., of Columbia, Tennessee. 
Here a question may be suggested as to who Robert L.-Cobb was? 
This question may be very easily and satisfactorily solved. Robert 
L. Cobb in the early part of his life was a physician, and at the time 
of the battle of New Orleans, was surgeon to one of the regiments 
which composed General Coffee’s brigade. He was a scientific, 
skilful and meritorious gentleman in that department. After the war 
_ of 1812 he prepared himself for the bar and located in Columbia, 
Tennessee, where he died some years since. As a lawyer he was 
learned, able and gifted, and for many years he had an extensive 
and lucrative practice, while as a man of integrity, probity and 
honor, no man ever stood higher in that intelligent and public spirited 
community. But tothe incident— Itisthis:. ‘A short time previous 
to the battle of New Orleans, General Coffee’s brigade was stationed 
at Fort Adams, which was not; I think, far from the vicinity of Baton 
Rouge, in Louisiana. And while there, they were greatly destitute of 
the necessary military stores such as hats, shoes, blankets, and 
comfortable clothing of every description. While in that condition, 

General Coffee, from some source or other, received information that 
one or more of Lafitte’s ‘warehouses’ had been discovered among the — 
bayous and passes in the bottom beyond the river from his camp, 
and that they were filled with such articles as he needed for his soldiers. 
General Coffee determined that if this information was correct, as 
Lafitte was then an outlaw, with his hand against all nations, that 
- he would rifle his warehouses and appropriate such articles as he 
needed for the use of his troops. For the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth of this information General Coffee ordered Captain Gor- 
don’s company of spies—a celebrated company—to leave the camp 


' as secretly as possible, and to go with the individual who brought 


the information, a guide, and ascertain the truth or the falsity of his 
statements. This order was given about 11 o'clock A. M., and 
Gordon’s Company left the camp about noon. In the course of about 
two hours, that is, about 2 o'clock in the afternoon, a runner or 
messenger came from General Jackson to General Coffee with the 
- information that the British had either appeared on the coast, or 

had landed, or had driven in the gunboats on the Mississippi—(which 
I will not pretend to state positively)—that he expected an-attack 
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on the city hourly, and that he must hasten with all his available 
forces to the defense of New Orleans. General Coffee immediately 
recalled Gordon’s spy company, put his brigade in motion, and 
hastened to General Jackson’s assistance. 


“During the busy scenes that followed, leading a life of constant 
activity, excitement ‘and peril, General Coffee soon forgot all about 
the expedition of Gordon’s spies upon Lafitte’s warehouses, until it 
was recalled to his mind afterwards in a very peculiar and significant 
manner. General Coffee had not been thrown with Lafitte before, 
nor during the battle of the eighth. But they met at a ball that was 
given by the citizens of New Orleans to the officers of Jackson’s 
army shortly after the battle.was over. Coffee did not arrive at the 
hall till late and most of the officers of his brigade had preceded him, 
and were standing about the rooms when he arrived, noticing every 
object of interest and notoriety which presented itself, ‘beautiful 
women, and brave men, etc., etc.,’ Among these objects of interest 
was the celebrated Lafitte—the ‘Baratarian pirate.’ Mr. Cobb was 
standing but a few feet from Lafitte when General Coffee entered, 
and witnessed an introduction which occurred between them. When 
Lafitte’s name was called, Coffee immediately recollecting that he 
had been associated with Lafitte’s name, in some way or other, in 
endeavoring to recall the circumstances to his mind paused, and ex- 
_ hibited a good deal of hesitation in his manner. Lafitte, who 

appeared to be on the-alert for slights, noticed this and attributing 
Coffee’s hesitation to a repugnance of recognizing him as a gentle- 
man on account of his previous reputation, immediately drew him- 
self up with haughtiness, and in a hasty manner advanced a step 
or two, and exclaimed with peculiar emphasis: ‘Lafitte, the pirate.’ 
Coffee discovering the error he had committed, advanced to Lafitte 
and taking him by the hand, apologized for the tardy manner in 
which he recognized the introduction, and explained the cause of 


his hesitation. 


“This is the incident related to me by Mr. Cobb, as having 
occurred under his own observation. He related it to me as being 
true, and I telieve him incapable of telling a falsehood about any- 
thing. He further informed me that it was as well understood ac- 
cording to his recollection that Lafitte was a participant in the 
battle of New Crleans as that General Jackson was there. He added: 
. ‘J did not see him in the battle, ror did I see General Jackson in the 
battle, but I know he was there, so I know that Lafitte was there, 
| and I saw him afterwards.’ 
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“This conversation occurred in Columbia, Tennessee, in the 
month of January, 1840. He moreover gave me a description of 
Lafitte’s person, but it was by way of comparison with a gentleman 
then living in Columbia, and as the impression made on my mind as 
~ to Lafitte’s personal appearance is associated with that individual, 
the description of Lafitte might in truth turn out to be that of an- 
other man, were I to attempt it. 

“TT have thrown off this letter hastily and crudely, and it is at 
your disposal. If you think the facts relative and worthy of publica- 
tion, you can a it. Individually, I have no wish to appear 
in print. 

| “Respectfully, 


Editorial note preceding Professor Ingraham’s letter: _ 

‘“‘A note with which we have been favored by Professor Ingra- 
ham is an amusing comment upon the controversy which has sprung 
up in regard to this traditional and historical personage, about 
whom we suffered ourselves to be put out of temper, though upon 
our word of honor, we never cared a pinch of snuff whether his repu- 
tation were that of a pirate or a pedlar. We simply published in the 
first instance a graphic, though highly embellished sketch, which was 
furnished us by a literary gentleman of Louisiana, the correctness 
of which we said was vouched for, using his own language, by a num- 
ber of authorities who were set forth. Every one could weigh the 
value of these authorities, and the paper was published as every 
editor in the Union is accustomed to publish, upon its own merits. 
What has restored our good humor, however, is that we observed 
in the columns of the very journal, which called us so severely, and, 
as we think ungenerously, to task, in classing ours among ‘other 
fictitious works,’ and italicizing its claims to veracity before even 
the ink of the criticism had dried, a notice under the editorial head 
most flattering in its terms and associating the Review in rank and 

‘scientific’ position with ‘Silliman’s journal,’—certainly one of the 
most veracious journals in America. This opinion of our labors, 
corresponding with a great many others from the same source, for — 
which we have always entertained the most grateful feelings, we try - 
to flatter ourselves comes from.:the heart; though the other is quite 
disagreeable enough upon the old principle, to be nearer the truth. 
The Delta has gained laurels enough in its own short career, (and none 
more than ourselves have rejoiced over them), to leave a few for its 
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“PIRATE’ ack pardon ‘of his 
~ memory, whilst we dismiss him,—cannot rob us of these.” : 


“Aberdeen, Miss., September 1, 1852. 

“That Lafitte was ever a ‘blacksmith’ I cannot in justice to my 
taste in the slection of a hero, for a moment entertain the idea. The 
romantic young ladies who have fallen in love with him, and the. 
amateur juvenile buccaneers, who have admired him as a darling 
corsair, would never forgive me, should it prove so. It is not to be 
questioned that there have been very clever blacksmiths, citizens — 
good and true, and our own day has produced a learned blacksmith. 
There is Vulcan also, who has doubtless done much to ennoble the 
profession; but as modern heroes of romance do not usually 


‘On thundering anvils ring their loud alarm, 
And puffing low the roaring bellows blow,’ 


I must beg leave to protest against Captain Lafitte being biographed 
into a blacksmith! To exchange his picturesque costume for a 
leathern apron; that Damascus -.blade for a rusty iron hammer, 
those ‘jewelled fingers’ for sooty fists; that dark flowing seman for 
unkempt locks, 


‘With cinders thick | 
his quarter-deck for the mud floor of a forge; and the 
Glad waters of the dark blue sea,’ 


for a cooling trough; and all the buccaneering splendor of his aristo- 
cratic person for 


‘Sinewy arms and shoulders bare,’ 
His ponderous hammer lifting high in air; 
While bathed in sweat from forge to forge he Sites, 
_ Mid sulphurous smoke that blackens all'the skies!’ 


I must positively protest against smutting the fair fame of the pirate. 
of the Gulf by admitting for a moment he possibility of such a thing. 
A blacksmith! the hero of the Mexique seas, a blacksmith! Two 
volumes of sentiment, rose colored at that, thrown away upon a> 
shoer of horses and peradventure of asses. Not even Vulcan’s fame, 
~God though he were, nor Venus’ smiles celestial as she watches her 
sooty lord forging thunderbolts, not even the fact that he was the > 
son of Jupiter and the brother of Neptune, the god of the sea, on. 

which Lafitte achieved his romantic name, can induce me to consent 
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for a moment that this chivalrous and very gentlemanly pirate 
should be a blacksmith down to posterity. What would become of 
all the romances that make him the fighting Adonis of the seas. We 
shall next learn that Ivanhoe was a tailor, the Red Rover a cobbler, 
that the ‘last of the Mohicans’ sold old clothes. We should handle 
these two volumed novel heroes, especially nautical gentlemen, my 
dear Mr. De Bow, with the softest doe-skin encased fingers. | ; 
“But to reply more seriously to your inquiry: I have every 
reason to believe Lafitte to have been, if not gentle born, well born, 
and educated with some degree of refinement. At this late day I 
cannot furnish you with very authentic information that would 
serve as data for a faithful biographical memoir. Seventeen years 
_ ago I gathered from various sources, from persons who knew Lafitte 
well, and from others many facts which I wove into the fabric of my 


romance. Since then other facts have been related. to me, all of. 


which have led me to the conclusion that he was an intelligent man, 
brave and chivalrous, with the bearing and amenities that distin- 
~ guished the courteous Creole,_-and a Creole he was, undoubtedly, 
_ by birth and education. He first prominently made himself known 
by certain smuggling operations, by which he introduced rich freights 
into New Orleans, furtively conveyed from the Gulf through bayous. 
In these enterprises he was aided by the means of merchants who in 
a few years were enriched by this unlawful commerce. When at 
length M. Lafitte, who was in their confidence, and had also made 
great gains, learned that he was watched and that efforts were being 
made to entrap him into the custody of the law, he abandoned 
this perilous pursuit, and with his two or three small vessels lent his 
aid to one of the struggling republics of the Spanish main. Success 
in arms seems to have rendered him bolder and more ambitious, for 
in the following year we hear of him actually. buccaneering on the 
coast of Texas, and carrying on a system of spoilation,—respecting 
~no flag that came into his power. Some depredations upon the coast- 
wise navigation of Louisiana drew down from General Claiborne 
a proclamation upon him, i at to which was a large reward 
promised for his head. 
| “Such, so far as I could ever obtain it, is the outline of his 
career up to the beginning of our war with Great Britain; and this 
outline I filled out in the novel, with the usual free creations of the 
romancer’s pen. Although authentic enough for fiction, it wants the 
rigid verification a biography calls for. 
“At the time the war broke out, (1812-1815), Lafitte had his 
rendezvous at Barataria, a picturesque bay on the Gulf coast, less 
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than fifteen leagues His syropathies were en- 
listed on the side of the Americans, and it is a matter of well authenti- : 


cated history that when the English Commander would have bribed 
them to conduct them by the secret avenues of .the bayous to the 
city, he refused their bribes of gold and naval rank with disdain; and in 
the face of the proclamation for his head hanging over him, he pre- 
sented himself before Governor Claiborne and volunteered his arms, 
vessels, and men in the service of his native State. . 

‘“‘That he was in the battle of New Orleans, as asserted by you, 
and served one or more guns with his crews, there can be no question. 


I have had pointed out to me on the field the very spot on which he 


was posted, it having been close to the river, on the extreme right 
of the American line. The account in the novel is faithful to the 


. narrative of his conduct there as told to me. If you have at hand a 


copy of Marbois’ History of Louisiana or Latour’s, you will in one, 
or perhaps both of them, find a correspondence between Governor 
Claiborne and President Madison, in which the fact of his presence 
in the battle and his gallantry in maintaining his position, is not 


_ only stated, but is, I think, advanced as good ground for thé clemency ' 
_of the Executive. But it is so many years since I have thought of 


the subject that I have quite forgotten where I found many of my 
facts made use of in the novel; and it is barely possible I may be in- 
correct in referring you to Marbois, as I have no copy by me to 
verify my reference. Col. Chotard, of Natchez, commanded in the 


defence of New Orleans a troop of Mississippi horse, the only cavalry, | 


I believe, in the battle. A letter to him would no doubt elicit what 
knowledge he possesses on this point.. Governor Poindexter of 
Louisivlle, was also in the action as aide to General Jackson. Either 


of these gentlemen could give certain information touching Lafitte’ S 


presence at the lines on that day. 


“That there were two brothers is probable, though questionable; 


yet, that there were others of the name is quite likely, as it is by no 
means an unusual name, either in the south, or in France. There is 
but one Lafitte, however, who has any romantic or historical interest 
at all associated with his career; and this personage is the veritable 
Baratarian chief, known as the ‘Pirate of the Gulf,’ the velvet capped, 


sabre armed, lofty browed, glossy locked, chiselled lipped, tender, 


sentimental, courteous, throat-cutting Lafitte. Whatsoever har- 


monizes not with the chivalrous character of this Baratarian hero — 


and salt-sea gentleman should be set down to the credit of his obscure 
namesake to whom you allude, and the events of whose life you con- 
jecture have crossed and mingled with those of the true romance 
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man. This personage may have been his brother, for aught that I 
know, and also have been a learned or unlearned blacksmith, and 
like old Vulcan, have forged his more warlike brother’s cutlasses 
and cannon. A sword has been presented to me by a gentleman of 
New Orleans, Duncan Hennen, Esq., which was taken from Lafitte 
at the time of his capture; and if one might venture an opinion from 
the rude, massive, cleaver-like fashion in which it is made, it was 
_ doubtless fabricated by this leather aproned brother—a first effort 
unquestionably on the anvil-beating brother’s smithy skill. More- 
over, a six-pounder, which once belonged to Lafitte, was a few years 
since presented to me by a friend as a trifling souvenir of my hero. 
It has such a very fierce bull-dog look about the muzzle and so 
rough a coat that I have set it down as a first effort at rough casting 
of the hypothetical brother aforesaid. Mr. Tooke, who ought to 
know, says in his Pantheon, that immortal English classic, how that 
Vulcan wrought a trident for his brother Neptune. ~Why then 
should not Lafitte, the junior, cast a cannon or forge a _two handed 
iron sword for his brother? 

‘Had I now at hand all the alleged facts I once collected in re- 
lation to Lafitte, I could not offer them to you as authentic, not 
regarding them as sufficiently genuine material for a faithful memoir. 
I found in my researches, twenty years ago, romantic legends so 
' interwoven with facts that it was extremely difficult to separate the 
historical from the traditional. I am very sure that the same cause 
will make it impossible to arrive at the truth of his life. His only — 
_ biographer at last must be the romancer! 

“There is to be found in Mr. Timothy Flint’s History of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, a chapter, the perusal of which suggested 
~ to me the idea of writing the novel of Lafitte. I enclose a copy 
of the chapter. Mr. Flint was contemporary with Lafitte, was a 
keen hunter of testimonies and is to be regarded as good an authority ‘ 
_ touching him as any one now to be found. He says, in brief space, 

all that I believe can be said with certainty respecting him; and he 
- asserts, as you will perceive on reading this extract, that he was at 
the battle of New Orleans. | 


Flint’s Narrative | | 
“A curious instance of the strange mixture of magnanimity and 

ferocity often found among the semi-savages of the borders, was 

afforded by the Louisianian, Lafitte. This desperado had placed 


himself at the head of a band of outlaws from all nations under 
heaven, and fixed his abode upon the top of an impregnable rock,* — 
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_to the southwest of the mouth of the Mississippi. - Under the colors : 


of the South American patriots, they pirated at pleasure every vessel . 
that came in their way, and smuggled their booty up the secret 
creeks of the Mississippi, with a dexterity that baffled all the efforts 
of justice. The depredations of these outlaws, or as they styled them- | 
selves, Barritarians, (from Barrita, their island), becoming at length 
intolerable, the United States government despatched an armed - 
force against their little Tripoli. The establishment was broken up 
and the pirates dispersed. But Lafitte again collected his outlaws 
and took possession of his rock. The attention of the Congress 
being then diverted by the war, he scoured the gulf at his pleasure, 
and so tormented the coasting traders, that Governor Claiborne of 
Louisiana, set a price on his head. This daring outlaw, thus con- 
fronted by the American government, appeared likely to promote 
the designs of its enemies. He was known to possess the clue to all 
the secret windings and entrances of the many mouthed Mississippi; 


‘and in the projected attack upon New Orleans it was deemed expedi- 


ent to secure his assistance. The British officer then heading the 
forces landed at Pensacola for the invasion of Louisiana, opened a 
treaty with the Barritarian to whom he offered such rewards as were 
best calculated to tempt his cupidity and flatter his ambition. . The 
outlaw affected to relish the proposal; but having artfully drawn 

from Colonel N——— the plan of his intended attack, he spurned his | 
offer with the most contemptuous disdain, and instantly dispatched 
one of his most trustworthy corsairs to the Governor, who had set a 
price for his life, advising him of the intentions of the enemy and 
volunteering the aid of his little band, on the single condition that an 
amnesty should be granted for their past offences, Governor Clai- 
borne, though touched by this proof of magnanimity, hesitated to 
close with the offer. The corsair kept himself in readiness for the 
expected summons and continued to spy and report the motions of 
the enemy. As danger became more urgent and the steady generosity 

of the outlaw more assured, Governor Claiborne granted to him and — 
his followers life and pardon and. called them to the defence of the 
city. | 
“They obeyed with alacrity and served with a valor, fidelity, 
and good conduct not surpassed by the best volunteers of the re- 
public.”—(“‘Timothy Flint’s Valley of the Mississippi.’’) - 
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“The close of Lafitte’s adventurous life is involved in an ob-— 
scurity as profound as that which envelops his early days, and doubt- 


‘A corsair’s name he'll bear to other times,’ 
_ whatever be the result of the researches now so diligently being made 


into his early history and subsequent career. 
“J. H. INGRAHAM.” 


“J. D. B. De Bow, Esq.” 
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HISTORY OF THE LOUISIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Paper read by Mr. W. O. Hart, 
March 23rd, 1920. 


The Louisiana Historical Society was organized on January 
15, 1836, and its first president was Henry A. Bullard, then an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana. In 1846 the 
society was reorganized, among the reorganizers being such well- 
known names as Charles Gayarre, Alfred Hennen, and Francois 
_ Xavier Martin, who was elected its president, but died the same year, 
and Judge Bullard was again elected president, serving until 1860, 
when by Act No. 6 of that year, approved January 16, the society © 
was incorporated by the State, and Charles rere elected presi- 
dent. 

The first recognition of the society by the State of Louisiana 
was by Act No. 189 of the General Assembly of 1848, approved 
March 16, by which the Secretary of State was authorized and re- 
quired to deposit with the society all public documents, journals, re- 
ports of decisions of the Supreme Court, and publications received from 
Congress and other States, but the war soon breaking out and recon- 
struction following, the society was practically dormant until 1877, 
when it was reincorporated by Act No. “108 of the extra session, ap- 
proved April 30, among the incorporators being such well-known 
names as Charles Gayarre, Francis T. Nicholls, Louis A. Wiltz, 
Robert*M. Lusher, E. T. Merrick, W. W. Howe, George W. Cable, 
_B. J. Sage, H. B. Magruder, F. L. Richardson, Joseph A. Quintero, 

Alexander Dimitry, H. Dickson Bruns and William B. Egan, all of 
whom have now passed away except George W. Cable, who made 
an address before the society at its March, 1915 meeting, and Mr. 
Frank L. Richardson, an eminent member of the Bar of Louisiana. __ 

_Charles Gayarre continued as president until 1888, when Judge 
Howe was elected, serving until 1894, when Prof. Alcee Fortier became 
head of the organization and remained its president until 1913, 
during which time the organization took on new growth and develop- 
ment, and from eightv-eight members which it then had, has increased 
until it now has nearly eight hundred on its rolls. There would be at 
least five thousand members if the people of this State knew what 
the society has done to preserve the history and traditions of Louis- 


jana. 
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Prof. Fortier retired from the office of president in’ 1913, dying 
the following year. Mr. Gaspar Cusachs, one of the best known 
collectors of historic material in the country, became president in 
1913 and was re-elected unanimously in 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 


1919, and 1920, and is carrying out the work of the society on the lines — 


so well laid down by Prof. Fortier. . 

The other officers of the society at this time are: John Dymond, 
first vice-president; Bussiere Rouen, second vice-president; Judge 
Henry Renshaw, third vice-president; Miss Grace King, recording 
secretary; Mrs. H. H. Cruzat, corresponding secretary and librarian, 
and W. O. Hart, treasurer. 

Membership in the society is open to ladies as well as gentlemen, 
and about one-fifth are ladies, and there are a few members outside 
of the State and a few within the State outside of the city of New 
Orleans. As the society is a State one, and the only historical society 
but one in Louisiana, the membership throughout the State ought 
to be larger than it is. 

During the administrations of Prof. Fortier and Mr. Cusachs, 
the society entertained three presidents of the United States, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, besides numerous Governors, foreign 
diplomats, members of Congress, Cabinet officers, judges, members 
of the army and navy, and distinguished men in all walks of life 
from all parts of the world. 

The three great celebrations organized by the society and car- 
ried out to successful culmination were the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the transfer of Louisiana from France to the United States 
in 1903, the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of Louisiana 
as a State into the Union in 1912, and the one hundredth anniversary 


_ of the battle of New Orleans and the one hundred years of peace 


which began with the end of that battle, in 1915. 

All of these celebrations were by virtue of acts of the General 
Assembly of Louisiana, which, realizing the importance of the events 
to be celebrated and desiring the celebrations to be in competent 
hands, placed the entire charge thereof with the Louisiana Histori- 
cal Society. At each of these celebrations there was present a personal 
representative of the President of the United States, respectively, 
Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. Each celebration was carried out with 


historical accuracy and detail (with the exception that there was no— 


reproduction of the battle of New Orleans) of the events which were 
being celebrated. The committee in charge of the last celebration 
believed that that was not the time to reproduce war scenes, and 
therefore all reference to the battle as such was eliminated. 
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_ Inthe celebration in 1903 Gov. W. W. Heard took a prominent 
part, and in the celebration in 1912 Gov. J. Y. Sanders was the 
central figure, and in the celebration of 1915 Gov. L. E. Hall was the 
most prominent Louisianian participating in the ceremonies. 


The Louisiana Historica! Society was the first to suggest the 
proper celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the Founding 
a of the city of New Orleans and of erecting in connection therewith 
4 if at all possible or at least, the laying of a cornerstone of a monu- 
2 ment to Bienville in 1918. A committee of the Society was appointed ; 

but subsequently the matter was taken in charge by the city of New \ 
Orleans and a committee appointed by the Mayor mostly of mem- 
bers of the society; but on account of the United States becoming 
involved in the great World War, the committee, though it had 
-many meetings and mapped out an elaborate program, gave up the 
idea of the celebration; the society, however, feeling that so impor- 
tant an event should not be overlooked, accordingly on December > 
20th, 1918, with proper ceremonies in the Cahbildo, fittingly cele- 
- brated this great bi-centennial. 


A few years ago Miss Ida Barrow, teacher of drawing in the 
public schools, suggested to the Mayor that New Orleans should 
have an Official flag; the Mayor took kindly to the idea but at the 
request of the Society, he deferred action until the bi-centennial 
year when a committee was appointed to consider the subject. Of 
this committee, Mr. W. J. Waguespack, a very active member of 
the Society, was the chairman and all the other members but one, 
were members of the Louisiana Historical Society; nearly three 
hundred designs were submitted to the committee and the one finally 
selected makes the flag of New Orleans one of the most beautiful in | 
the world. The design was adopted by the City of New Orleans on . 

_ February 5th, 1918, and the first flag was raised over the City Hall 1 
on the two hundredth anniversary of the founding of New Orleans, 
February 9th, and while under the auspices of the City Committee 
before referred to, the Louisiana Historical Society took an active 
part therein. 

_ A committee having been sent by the city of New Orleans to 
France to represent New Orleans in the ceremonies in that country 
in October, 1917, preliminary to the ceremonies of 1918, on the very 
day the celebration was had in Paris, a celebration was had in the ~ 
City Hall in this city in which the Society took an active part. 


_ The celebration of 1903 represented a colonial change; the cele- 
bration of 1912 commemorated a State change; ; the celebration of 
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1915 commemorated a national event, and these three considerations 
reccived particular recognition. 

The different celebrations above referred to also received na- 
tional recognition by action of Congress, and while the ceremonies 
on January 8, 1915 were going on in the city of New Orleans, Judge 
J. R. Thornton in the United States Senate and Hon. H. Garland 
Dupre, (a member of the Society) in the United States House of 
Representatives were making speeches descriptive of the event and 
of the celebration, and these speeches, through the Congressional 
Record and through the press, were scattered broadcast. — | 

. The crowning event of the celebration of 1903 was the colonial 
ball; of 1912, the State banquet, and of 1915, the international peace 
banquet, pronounced by all who attended to be the most brilliant 
function of its kind ever given in the city of New Orleans. The New 
York Outlook in so describing it added, “‘and this, too, in a city 
famed for its great banquets.” | 

It was intended by the American Peace Centenary Committee, 
the British Peace Centenary Committee, and the Canadian Peace 
Centenary Association that the 100 years of peace should be elabor- 
ately celebrated throughout the English-speaking world, preliminary 
thereto beginning at Ghent, Belgium, December 24, 1914, of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, but the . 
war in Europe destroyed these plans, and the eyes of the world 
became centered on New Orleans, where the great peace celebration 
of the world took place. The King of England designated a personal 
representative, and as gold medals by the society were presented to 
him and to the representative of the President of the United States, 
these two gentlemen, T. H. Carew-Hunt and Arthur J. Peters, clasped 
hands as the band played ‘‘Hands Across the Sea’’ amid the cheers 
of the hundreds of thousands who witnessed the event on the battle- 
field of Chalmette. 

The soc.ety has issued many publications which are valuable 
additions to the history of not only Louisiana, but of the United 
States and of the world, and the same are sought for by librarians, 
historians, and public men everywhere. 

In the great Fourth of July celebration held at the City Hall 
in Lafayette Square in 1918, at the request of the President of the 
United States, the Society took a prominent part and in consider- 
ation thereof the committee in charge presented to the Society the 
flags of the world, used during the celebration, fifty-three in number 
and at the celebration on the same day in 1919, additional flags were 
_ presented to the society, so that it now has a collection of seventy- 
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five embracing the flags of all the nations of the world except the 
enemy nations, Austria, Germany, Hungary and Turkey; other 
flags represent the potential nations, such as Arabia, Finland, Pales- 
tine, Siberia and Syria, the new nations Jugo-Slav, Poland and 
Slavonia, the small nations, Albania, Andora, Luxembourg, Monaco, 


and San Morino, and Australia, Canada, India, Ireland and New 


Zealand, the Betsy Ross Flag, which was the first flag of the United 
States, the Red Cross flag, donated by the New Orleans Unit and the 
flag of the Sons of the American Revolution, donated by the New 


- Orleans Chapter. Some of these flags were also donated to the 


Society by Mr. Saltus hereafter referred to as the gentleman through 
whom the statue of Joan of Arc was received bv the Society. The 
flags are prominently displayed in the Cabildo and appropriate 
ones are hung from the windows of the Cabildo on National and 
International holidays and are loaned by the Society to schools, 
patriotic and historical organizations for entertainments given by 
them from time to time. 

Many minor celebrations have been conducted and participated 
in by the society, among them being the Charles Gayarre centennial; 
the Judah P. Benjamin centennial in 1911; in connection with other _ 
patriotic organizations of this city the one hundredth anniversary 
of steamboat navigation on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers in 1910; 


the Thackeray centennial celebration, and the fiftieth anniversary 


of his visit to New Orleans, when a dinner was given in the same 
room in Boudro’s at Milneburg where Thackeray was entertained 
fifty years before; the semi-centennial celebration of the unveiling 
of the Henry Clay monument in 1910 with the Kentucky Society of 
Louisiana, and the participation by the society with other organiza- 
tions in many other patriotic events. 

It was at the suggestion of a member of the society that the 
public school gymnasium in the Third District was named Louis A. 
Wiltz, after the Louisiana Governor and to it the society presented 
his portrait. 

The society succeeded in having Galvez honored by the Cum- | 
herland Telephone Company in naming one of its exchanges after 


the intrepid Spanish soldier and with appropriate ceremonies his 


picture was presented by the society to the exchange. 

A very important act of the society took place on April 22, 23 
and 24, 1915, when it entertained as hosts the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, and with this association the society hopes 
in time to erect on the banks of the Mississippi river a monument 


to La Salle. 
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The birthday of the Marquis de Lafayette, September 6th, was 


' splendidly observed in the Cabildo in 1917 and again in 1919, the 


features of the first named day being the address by Judge Henry 
_ Renshaw, a member of the society, on Lafayette’s Visist to New 
- Orleans in 1825, and the presentation to the Society by Miss Anna 
R. King, also a member of the Society and Regent for Louisiana of 
Mount Vernon the home of Washington, of a picture of the Key of 


the Bastile, which hangs in Washington’s old home, having been 


presented to him by Lafayette. | 
A On May Ist, 1918, the society was greatly honored by receiving 
from the Museum of French Art through Mr. J. Sanford Saltus a 
magnificent bronze equestrian statue of Joan of Arc, a replica reduced 
in size of the one on Riverside Drive, New York; the statue is mounted 
on a beautiful pedestal giving its history and containing some of the 
stones from the castle at Rheims where the Maid of Orleans was 
confined. Mr. Saltus was present to make the presentation and 
floral offerings were received from all over the United States, from 
Europe, and from Porto Rico, from individuals and organizations in- 
terested in the history of Joan of Arc. 

The Society has presented the flag of New Orleans to many 
organizations and libraries and when the French cruiser, Jeanne 
D’ Arc was in this city, January 19th, a splendid flag, specially made 
for the occasion by Mrs. J. R. Bonneval, the “Betsy Ross” of New 
Orleans, and who made the first New Orleans flag was presented to 
the cruiser and as it departed from New Orleans the flag of New 


Orleans for the first time was flown from the masthead of a vessel. 


When the French Foreign Legion was in New Orleans in 1919, 
the Society participated in the Mayor’s reception and presented 
to the Legion the State Flag of Louisiana, the Mayor at the same 
time presenting the Flag of New Orleans and a committee of citizens 
presenting the Flag of the United States and as the Legion marched 
away these three Flags were given equal honor with the Tri-color of 
France. 

On January 8th, 1918, the Society had an open air celebration of 
the anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans in Jackson Square 
and in 1916 and 1917 on the same day had membership dinners; in 
1916 it received from the State of Illinois through Mrs. John B. 
Richardson, a flag captured from a Louisiana regiment in the war 
between the States and returned to New Orleans, the same now re- 
posing in the Cabildo. 

In 1916, through the efforts of the late Senator Leon R. Smith 
of Shreveport, there was passed by the General Assembly, Act No. 
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274 under which the Secretary of State prints for the society, a 
Quarterly journal and its annual when same appears. Of course,. 


considerable difficulty was found in launching the magazine and 
only seven numbers have been issued to date, owing to the difficulty 
of getting suitable material and the delays incident to getting the 
project started; however, the society hopes that during 1921 it will 
be able to get the Quarterly out regularly every three months. The 
Quarterly has taken a high rank among historical journals of the 
United States and even of Europe and so much in demand has. it 
become that the one thousand copies provided by the State are not 
enough to supply the demands and the society hopes that the General 
Assembly at its next session will increase the number which the 
State prints from one thousand to two thousand. 

For many years the meetings of the society were held monthly 
from November to April, but now they are extended to June and 
begin again in October, and sometimes meetings have been held in 


_ July and September. The society thus hopes to explode the old idea 
that nothing can be done in New Orleans in summer. The society © 


has had many meeting places—the old St. Patrick’s Hall, the old 
Mechanics’ Institute, the Washington Artillery Hall and the 
new Public Library, but in 1911 it moved into its own permanent 
quarters, the old Supreme Court room on the second floor of the 
Cabildo, Chartres and St. Peters streets, perpetually dedicated 


to the society by the city of New Orleans, and which at the same time © 


dedicated the remainder of the building and the presbytery below 
the Cathedral to the Louisiana State Museum. It was largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Charles T. Soniat, for many years first 
vice-president of the society, that these dedications were made. 
The museum itself is a child of the society, the idea thereof being first 
sugge:ted ty Jemes S. Zacharie, a very active member of the society, 
and all of its original officers were memters of the society, and since 
its organization rearly every member of its board has been identified 
wiih the cociety. 

In the Catildo are gathered many priceless relics, books, por- 
traits and manuscripts collected by the society in its nearly a century 
of existence. 

As custodian of the State the society has charge of the early 
Spanish and French Archives which are now being arranged, cata- 
logued and merked co as to be readily accessible for reference. 

Some of these and references to others have been translated and 
published in the Quarterly and Mr. Henry P. Dart, a’valued member 
of the Society is now preparing for publication, many of the most 
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important of these documents which relate to judicial procedure 
in French and Spanish times and their publication will not only be 
valuable and interesting to the Society and historians in general, but 
also to lawyers, Judges, law professors and law students throughout 

Portraits of all the former presidents of the Society hang in its 
rooms, the one of Prof. Fortier being an artistic oil painting presented 
to the society during the centennial ceremonies on Jan. 9, 1915, on 
which occasion for the first time in its history the Supreme Court 
participated in a public function, giving a reception in its former 
courtroom to members of the society, the people of Louisiana and 
the many distinguished guests gathered here for the centennial 
ceremonies. | 

The meetings of the Society are held on the fourth Tuesday of 
each month at eight o’clock in the evenings and are open to the public, 


no cards or tickets of admission being required. In addition to the ~ 


papers read and lectures relating to the history of Louisiana, illus- 
trated lectures have been frequently given before the society including 


especially the Panama Canal, the St. Louis Exposition, the War. 


Lands of Europe, the Birds of Louisiana and the Flags of the World. 
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DISCOURS 


Prononcé par Monsieur André Lafargue, Chevalier de la Legion d’ Honneur 
a la reception donnee au Cabildo, la dix-neuf janvier, mil neuf cent- 
vingt, par la Société Historique de la Louisiane, en honneur du 
Commandant et des Officers de la 
Jeanne d’ Arc.”’ 


Commandant; M. le Consul General; M. les officiers de la “‘ Jeanne 
d’ Arc’; Mesdames, Messieurs: | 


Au sacre de Reims, tandis que sous les voutes de la grande 
cathédrale—aujourd’hui la ‘Glorieuse Mutilée’—retentissaient les 
acclamations et les cris de joie d’un peuple qui venait d’étre délivré 
du joug de l’envahisseur et qui en témoignaient sa reconnaissance a 
celle qui avait accompli cette noble tache, des chevaliers envieux et 
dépités s’approchérent de la pucelle, qui radieusement se tenait 
debout, l’oriflamme, a la main, prés de celui auquel elle avait rendu 
son royaume, et lui reprochérent de se mettre trop en evidence. 
La douce Jéhanne sans fausse modestie et ayant conscience des 
services inestimables qu’elle venait de rendre a sa patrie, leur ré- 
pondit simplement: ‘“‘I] est juste que l’on soit a l’honneur quand on 
a été a la peine.”’ | 

C’est en s'inspirant de cette belle réponse et de son éternelle 
vérité que la Société Historique de la Louisiane, au nom de laquelle 
j'ai le trés grand honneur de prendre la parole, a organisé la mani- 
festation de ce soir. En effet, notre Société ne se contente pas sim- 
plement d’enregistrer les beaux gestes et de les relater fidélement 
dans ses annales. Elle aime a saluer et a honorer ceux qui en sont les 
‘auteurs, a les féter a leur témoigner sa reconnaissance. C’est pour- 
quoi je suis chargé de vous dire au nom de mes collégues, comme 
je l’ai déja fait au nom de mes concitoyens, que vous, qui avez toujours 
été a la peine, nous vous souhaitons la plus cordiale des bienvenues | 
dans ce sanctuaire, ou tout nous parle de si saisissante et éloquente 
facon de la tache jadis accomplie sur ce méme site, et dans co méme 
Vieux Carré, par vos compatriotes. Vous, qui avez été a la peine, 
pendant plus de quatre ans, dans une lutte que l’histoire se plait a 
appelerla ‘“Grande Guerre,”’ en raison de son caractére effroyable et 
' de sa portée considérable sur l’avenir des nations libres et démocra- 
tiques, il est juste que vous soyez fussiez maintenant a l’honneur. 
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Dans cet ancien Cabildo, oa tant d’évanements historiques de 


la plus grande importance et d’une influence si marquante sur notre 
carriére nationale, se sont déroulés; dans cette salle capitulaire, 
témoin de la rétrocession de la Louisiane a la France et de son trans- 
fert au grand pays dont elle fait aujourd’hui partie, nous prenons 
plaisir a saluer ceux qui par leur héroisme, leur esprit de tenacité, et 
leur patriotisme ardent ont tant contribué a sauver le monde a 
l’heure la plus critique des siécles et a lui conserver son patrimoine 
le plus cher—la Liberté. Les fils de France qui avaient si souvent 


dans le passé fait valoir leurs belles qualités ataviques de bravoure 


et d’esprit chevalresque viennent encore de prouver au monde 
entier—comme l’a si bien dit tout récement le Maréchal Foch—que 
leur patrie sait toujours conduire a la victoire ceux qui se rangent 
sous sa banniére. La France a tout époque a toujours défendu 
noblement la plus noble des causes, et l’histoire n’a fait que Se répéter 
lorsque la Marne et Verdun sont venus s’ajouter aux pages glorieuses 


écrites par cette nation dans les annales des siécles. Nous le disons ce. 


soir avec fierté et enthousiasme les Louisianais se réjouissent plus 
que jamais du sang francais qui coule dans leurs veines car c’est 
celui des braves. 

Nous avons partagé vos angoisses et Vos diniiis pendant toute 
la guerre qui vient d’avoir lieu car nous étions avec vous de coeur 
et de pensée depuis le début des hostilités. Avec vous nous avons 
vécu les moments terribles des premiers jours de la guerre, ses périodes 
critiques et ses heures difficiles. Avec vous aujourd’hui nous voulons 
chanter, si j’ose m’exprimer ainsi, un hosanna de gloire et de victoire. 

Jetez un peu les yeux autour de vous, dans cette salle, sur ces 
murs ou nous avons fixé les traits de ceux qui jadis nous apprirent a 
connaitre et a aimer la France. Tout ici vous parle du passé, de sa 


grandeur, de l’influence qu'il a eu sur les €vénements mondiaux de 


que nous venons de traverser, et qui ont abouti au triomphe de la 


liberté et du droit des gens. Les physionomies de plusieurs de ceux | 


qui vous contemplent dans leurs cadres dorés sont empreintes de 
cette male énergie et de cet esprit de détermination qui permirent a 
vos compatriotes de triompher des plus grandes difficultés et d’af- 
fermir la puissance francaise dans un pays ou la brousse, les sauvages, 
la maladie et l’isolement semblaient vraiment leur interdire l’accés. 
La belle et florissante cité que vous ouvre toutes grandes ses portes. 
qui vous acclame et vous féte depuis plusieures jours, est l’oeuvre de 
deux siécles.de laborieux efforts et, de prodiges d’énergie et de per- 
séverance. Aussi lorsque la grande horde des barbares se déversa 


~ sur la France il y a cing ans nous n’avons jamais douté un seul instant 
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du triomphe final. Nous avions vu déja ici les preuves de l’esprit de 
vaillance et d’endurance des fils de France, de leur mépris de la morf | 
et de leur abnégation admirable et nous nous sommes dits: ‘“‘La 


cause de l’humapnité ne peut étre placée entre de meilleures mains.” 


L’histoire A prouvé que nous avions raison. Les compatriotes et 
descendants des Iberville, des Bienville, des La Salle, des Joliet et 
des Champlain, se sont immortalisés sur les bords de la Marne de, 
l’Yser, 2 Verdun et en Argonne, comme naguére leurs dévanciers 
l’avaient fait sur les bords du Mississippi et de ses affluents, dans 
une contrée reputée jusqu’alorsimpénétrable. La race quiavait fourni 
les hardis pionniers de la Louisiane pouvait aussi donner au monde ses 
défenseurs au vingtiéme siécle. 

En votre personne, Commandant, en celle de tous les Officiers 
de la ‘Jeanne d’ Arc,’ dont le nom sied si bien a un navire de guerre 
francais faisant visite a4 la Nouvelle Orléans, nous saluons tous ceux 
qui pendant plus de quatre ans ont généreusement versé leur sang 


pur et loyal afin de conjurer le plus grand péril auquel le mond ait 


jamais été exposé. Nous sentons qu’en vous acclamant nous rendons 
hommage aux héros de la Grande Guerre, 4 ceux qui le 14 juillet 
dernier défilaient fiérement au milieu d’une foule en délire sur la voie 
triomphale des Champs Elysées, et 4 ceux aussi qui dorment de leur 
dernier sommeil il dans cette vieille terre de France toute imprégnée 
de gloire et de splendeur. . 

Et puis nous ne pouvons oublier, en vous recevant que se sont 
des navigateurs francais qui ont exploré la grande vallée du Mis- 
Sissippi qui vient aboutir a cette cité florissante dont vous étes 
aujourd’hui les hétes distingués. Cavalier de La Salle et ses com- 


-pagnons, comme Bienville et Iberville, et presque tous ceux qui ont 


contribué a donner a la France son ancienne colonie de la Louisiane 
avaient été tout d’abord des marins, e’cst a dire des hommes forte- 
ment trempés physiquement et moralement, ne reculant devant 
aucun danger et portant toujours en eux-mémes cette belle assurance 
et cette confiance illimitée qu’ils savent acquérir sur les flots tumul- 
tueux et en face des horizons sans borne. C’est la navigation francaise 
qui a surement doté son pays au xviii e siécle du vaste territoire 
auquel il fut donné le doux nom de Louisiane,’’ que nous ne pronon- 
cons jamais sans penser a la France et a ses enfants illustres. La 
hache des premiers inhabitants qui se frayérant un passage a travers 


‘la brousse impénétrable de ce pays était maniée avec courage et 


vigueur par des équipés de marins. . Les canots, taillés et fabriques de 


- toutes piéces, a la mode indienne, dans les tronés de nos chénes 


séculaires, étaient montés et guidés d’une main sfire et déterminée a 
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travers les ‘bayous’ et les ‘arroyos’ qui sillonnent le terrain inculte et. 
marécageux du bas Mississipi, par des gars solides, au teint halé, 
par des fils de la mer.. L’oeuvre colonisatrice de la France dans notre 
pays doit certainement en grande partie sa reussite et son 
permanent aux marins de France. 

Vos dévanciers ont semé en terrain fertile. La ouunie et bette 
métropole du sud, assise fiérement sur les bords du vieux Meschacébé 
et les cités pulssantes et prospéres qui se dressent sur ses deux rives 
_ jusqu’a la frontiére du Canada sont la moisson durable qu’il vous 
est donné de contempler dans toute sa splendeur. St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Détroit, la Nouvelle Orléans, portent l’empreinte indélébile 
des marins de France, des navigateurs hardis et courageux, qui ne 
reculant devant aucun effort, devant aucune entreprise aussi hasard- 
euse ou perilleuse qu’elle puisse etre, implantéent chez nous le génie 
et l’ame de la France. Habitués aux luttes incessantes avec un des 
éléments les plus formidables—la mer; appelés constamment au 
cours de leur métier si rude et si plein de danger a prendre des dé- 
cisions rapides et énergiques, les navigateurs francais, qui débarqué- 
rent ici les premiers jetérent les fondements d’établissements et de 
postes qui plus tard devaient s’épanouir en grandes et populeuses 
cités. Qui dira les drames obscurs et héroiques, dont ils furent a 
maintes reprises les héros et les victimes? Qui racontera tout ce 
qu'il a fallu de courage et de persévérance pour créer définitivement 
le grand empire en Amérique dont la France pouvait a juste titre 
s’enorgueillir. Les noms de beaucoup de ces vaillants fils de France 
resteront probablement a tout jamais inconnus. Le Francais de 
tout temps a travaillé pour son pays modestement et sans éclat. 
L’amour de la patrie, la conscience de faire oeuvre durable et utile 
lui suffit. Ceci est surtout vrai des marins francais dont la tache 
pedant la guerre qui vient de se terminer, est si peu connue et dont 
les exploits cependant ne le cédent en rien a ceux qui ent été accomplis 
sur terre au grand jour de la publicité. Mais nous, les descendants 
des premiers colons francais, nous n’avons pas oublié tout ce que 
nous devons a la marine francaise, et ce soir nous nous rejouissons 
de pouvoir lui rendre un juste hommage dans ce lieu ow il nous est 
si facile de reconstituer le passee et de faire revivre les exploits de 
ceux qui vous ont précédé. 

Sous la protection de l’héroique la puecelle d’Orléans, la 
sublime Jéhanne, votre ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ mais aussi un peu la nétre, 
vous avez remonté le cours du majestueux Mississipi et vous étes 
venu jeter l’ancre devant notre Nouvelle Orléans si profondément 


attachée a la France. Nous avons été vraiment heureux de vous | 
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| 
- avoir et vous constaterez que nous ne nous séparons des marins de 


France qu’avec le plus grand regret. Nous voulons les conserver 
parmi nous le plus longtemps possible. Le lit tenace de notre grand 
fleuve refusera peut étre de se laisser arracher le lien qui le rattache 
a votre navire. Ne vous en étonnez pas. Nous l’en avons chargé. 
Si votre ancre, comme celle de beaucoup de vos prédécesseurs, reste 
au fond de notre fleuve, nous n’y verrons qu’un présage heureux 
de votre retour. Nous en accepterons l’augure car la Société His- 
torique de la Louisiane et ses invités souhaitent du plus profond de 
leurs coeurs que vous leur reviendrez. En attendant la realisation 
de ce voeu nous prononcons avec amour et respect ces mots que 
nous sont appris par nos méres des notre premiére enfance: ‘Vive 
la France.’”’ Et j’ajoute: “Vive le Commandant Jolivet.’’ Vive 
la ‘“‘Jeanne d’ Arc.”’ 


At the conclusion of his address in French Mr. Lafargue made - 
the following remarks in English: 


Captain, Officers of the “‘Jeanne d’ Arc.” . 

I hardly feel that it is necessary for me to state that you are 
welcome to our thriving and prosperous community, formerly founded 
by the French, hardy pioneers and intrepid sailors who hailed from 
your great country, and whose spirit, customs and beautiful language 
we have strived at all times to keep within our midst. You are 
bound to feel at home here, for you are being received by the des- 
cendants of countrymen of yours, who are proud to acknowledge 
that fact and who are ever ready to acclaim the name of France 
and to pay homage to her valiant sons. 

How singularly appropriate it is that you should be extended a 
hearty welcome in this old Cabildo, so reminiscent of the past and of 
its glorious deeds, and in this historic capitular room which the statue 
of ‘“‘Joan of Arc,”’ the gift of a generous friend, Mr. J. Sanford Saltus, 
Vice-President of the Museum of French Art in New York, so fit- 
tingly adorns. Less than two years ago, beautiful and impressive 
ceremonies were held in this very place in connection with the presen- 
tation and unveiling of this monument. Does it not show how deeply 
attached we are to France and to her immorgal ‘“‘Maid of Orleans.” 
Does it not show also that we have an unquestioned right to receive 
within our portals with due pomp and ceremony the ‘officers of a 
ship that bears the illustrious and hallowed name of “‘Jeanne d’ Arc?”’ 
Now that you have been here, this image in bronze will ever remind 
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us of your splendid vessel and of the gallant men whom we have the 
great honor of entertaining tonight. Its possession will bring up 
recollections both of the immortal Lorraine shepherdess and of the 
man of war which we know achieved great distinction and renown 
in the World War. To you we repeat the words which we have been 
taught to lisp from earliest infancy: “Vive la France. Vivent ses 


heros.”’. 


~ 


ADDRESS 


Delivered by Mr. André Lafargue, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, 
al the Reception Tendered to the Commander and Officers of the 
French Cruiser “Jeanne d’Arc,’’ on January 19, 1920. 


Translation. 


Commander; Consul General; Officers of the “Jeanne d’ Arc’’; Ladies, 

Gentlemen: 

At the coronation which took place at Rheims, whilst the arches — 
of the great cathedral—now the “‘gloricus mutilated cathedral’’—re- 
sounded with the acclamations and jovous shouts of a people, just 
freed from the yoke of the invader, who were expressing their grati- 
tude to the heroine who had accomplished this noble task, envious 
and spiteful knights approached the maid, who radiantly stood, 
oriflamme in hand, near him to whom she had given a kingdom, 
and reproached her with making herself conspicuous. The gentle 
Joan, without false modesty, conscious of the invaluable services 
rendered her country, answered simply: ‘“‘It is just that one 
the honor, when one has been at the task.” | 
Under the inspiration of this beautiful answer and its eternal - 
truth, the Louisiana Historical Society, in whose name I address 
you, has organized this evening’s manifestation. Our Society is 
not satisfied to simply honor great deeds and faithfully relate them 
in its annals, but it loves to greet and honor their perpetrators and 
to express its gratitude to them. This is why I am commissioned 
to say to you, in the name of my colleagues, as I have already done 
in the name of my fellow-citizens, that we extend to you who have 
been at the labor, the most cordial welcome, in this sanctuary where 
our surroundings so strikingly and so eloquently recall the task 
accomplished in former days on this same site, in this same ‘“‘vieux 
carré’’ by your compatriots. You have been at the task during 
more than four years, in a struggle that history has deemed fit to 
call ““The Great War,’’ from the frightfulness of its characteristics 
and from its bearing on the future of free and democratic nations; 
you who have labored, in justice, must now be at the “‘honor.”’ | 

In this ancient Cabildo where have taken place so many his- 
torical events of the greatest importance and of such obvious weight 
in our national career; in this ‘Sala Capitular’”’ that has witnessed 
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the retrocession of Louisiana to France. and its transfer to the great 
country of which it is today a part; in this hall so full of memories 
of a past in which the French held so prominent a part, we welcome 
- your presence. We salute those who by their heroism, their un- 
swerving perseverance and their ardent patriotism have so greatly 
contributed to the saving. of the world in the most critical period of 
the ages, and have won for her that most precious heritage—LIBER- 
TY. The sons of France who in the past have so often exhibited 
their atavic valor and chivalry have again proven to the world,—as 
Marshall Foch has recently declared,—that their country always 
leads to victory those who-rally to her standard. 

France, 2t all times, has nobly defended the noblest of causes, 
-and history has but repeated itself when the Marne and Verdun 
have been annexed to the glorious pages written in this nation’s 
blood through the centuries. 

With pride and enthusiasm we repeat that Louldeebions are, 
more than ever, elated and proud that French blood runs in their 
veins for it is the blood of the brave. 

Throughout the duration of this cruel war, we have shared 
your anguish, your mourning has been ours; we were with you in 
heart and mind from the outset. With you we lived through 
the terrible days of the beginning of the war, through its critical 
periods, and its moments. of imminent peril, and with you today, 
(dare we express it thus), we will sing the Hosanna of glory and 
victory. 


Let your eyes wander over the walls of this room where we have. 
placed the images of those who in olden days taught us to know and 


love France. Everything here speaks of the past, of its grandeur, 
of its weight in the shaping of the world events we have just tra- 
versed and which have culminated in the triumph of liberty and right. 
The faces that gaze at you from their gilded frames are the expression 
of that energy and determination which spurred on your countrymen 
1n overcoming the greatest obstacles and were conducive to estab- 
lishing the power of France, on a firm basis, in a country where 
brambles, savages, sickness and isolation seemed to forbid their 
gaining a foothold. 

The beautiful and flourishing city ‘that opens wide its portals 
at your coming, that acclaims and feasts you since several days, is 
the outcome of two centuries of laborious efforts and prodigies of 
energy and perseverance. Therefore, when the barbarian horde 
poured into France five years ago, our faith in you overshadowed 
fear; we never, for a moment doubted of final triumph. © 
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The sons of France had here given nebnils of their wee and en- 
durance, of their contempt for death, of their admirable spirit of - 
self sacrifice; these memories have lived through two centuries and 
we thought and said: ‘The cause of humanity cannot be placed in 
ourer and history has proven that we were right. 

The fellow-countrymen’' of such men as Iberville, Bienville, 


La Salle, Joliet and Champlain immortalized their names on the 


banks of the Marne, on the Yser and at Verdun and in Argonne, as 
their predecessors did, in other years, on the banks of the Mississippi 
and its affluents, in a country at that time considered impenetrable. 
The race that gave Louisiana its daring pioneers could also give its” 
defenders in the twentieth century. 

In your person, Commander, in that of all the officers of the 
“‘ Jeanne d’ Arc’’—which name is so well suited to a warship visiting 
New Orleans—we salute all those who for over four years generously 
gave their loyal blood to avert the greatest peril that ever threatened 
the world. In applauding you, we feel that we are rendering homage 
to the heroes of the great war, to those who on the fourteenth of last 
July proudly defiled in the triumphal march of the Champs Elysees, 
in the midst of a crowd wild with enthusiasm; all homage too, to 


' those who sleep their last sleep in old France, the land impregnated 


with glory and splendor. 
In your presence we cannot forget that they were French navi- 
gators who explored the great Valley of the Mississippi, which reaches 


_ its final point at the flourishing city which this day honors you as its 


distinguished guests. Cavalier de La Salle, as well as Iberville, 
Bienville and almost all those who contributed to give France the 
ancient colony of Louisiana had first been’ seamen;—that is, men 
physically and morally strong, never receding before danger, always 
self confident, possessing the calmness which is acquired on the 
tumultuous waves, in the face of a boundless horizon. It was French 


Navigation that bestowed on its country in the eighteenth century 


the vast territory that bears the sweet sounding name of Louisiana, 
which is never uttered without one’s — reverting to France 
and to its illustrious children. . 

The axe of the first inhabitants which cleared the way sicaial, 
forest and cane-brake, was wielded with courage and vigor by SEA- 
MEN. The canoes cut from the trunks of our century oaks and made 
in Indian manner, were manned and guided by sure and determined 
hands through “‘bayous’”’ and “‘arroyos’’, which like furrows marks the 
uncultivated lowlands of the Mississippi; and whose intricacies 
held no secrets for the tanned and hardy sons of the sea. 
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- Your predecessors have sown in fertile ground. The beautiful 
and great metropolis of the south, proudly sitting on the banks of the 
old Meschacebe, and the powerful and prosperous cities which rise 
on both banks to the frontier of Canada are the enduring harvest 
of French labor, held up to you in its splendor. St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Detroit, New Orleans bear the indelible mark of the seamen of France; 
_ of those nardy and courageous navigators who never evaded a duty, 
took up any burden, and faced any enterprise however dangerous 
it may have appeared, implanting amongst us the soul and genius 
of France. 
Accustomed to incessant struggles with the most formidable 
element—the sea—constantly called upon, in their trade so fraught 
with danger, to take immediate and energetic determinations, the 


French navigators who first landed here laid the foundations of | 


establishments and posts which, later on, were to develop into large 
and populous cities. Who will relate the hidden and heroic dreamas 
in which they were alternately the heroes or the victims? Who 
will tell us of the courage and perseverance necessary to create and 
establish permanently in America the great empire of which France 
might be justly proud? 

The names of many of those valorous sons of France will proba- 
bly ever remain unknown. The Frenchman has, at all times, modestly 
and silently labored for his country. His love for his native soil 
and the consciousness of achieving a lasting and useful work has 
‘sufficed. This is especially true of the French navy, whose task in 
the war that has just ended is so little known, and whose exploits 
however are equal to those accomplished on land in the refulgence 
of publicity. 

But we, descendants of those first French colonists, have not 
forgotten all we owe to the French navy, and this evening we rejoice 
in the thought that it is possible for us to offer them a deserved 
homage in this place where it is so easy to resuscitate the past and the 
exploits of those who made its history. 

Under the protection of the heroic daughter of Lorraine, the 
Maid of Orleans, the sublime Joan, your Joan of Arc, but somewhat 
ours too, you ascended the majestic Mississippi and cast your 


anchor before New Orleans so deeply attached to France by memories - 


and sentiment. We were happy to have you amidst us and part with 


you in sincere regret. We wish to extend your stay here as long as 


possible. The bed of our great river may refuse to loosen its hold 
on the link that binds it to your ship. If your anchor, as it has 


happened to some of your predecessors, remains embedded in our 
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river, we will hold it as a happy omen of your return. We will accept. 


the augury, for the Louisiana Historical Society and its invited 


guests, from the depth of their hearts, long for your return. In 
anticipation of this event, with love and respect, we utter the words 
taught us in our earliest childhood at a mother’s knee: ‘‘Long live 
France’ and I add to it: “Long live Commandant Jollivet, long 


live the Jeanne d’Arc.”’ 
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THE OLD “MOBILE LANDING,” HEAD OF THE BASIN 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


By Charles Patton Dimitry. 


Within the past fifty years the vicinity of the head of the basin 
of the New Canal, on South Rampart street, between Julia and 
Howard avenue, has undergone many changes, both as regards its — 
conditions as a centre of trade and its nomenclature. For years 
Howard Avenue was known as Triton Walk, a peculiar designation 
for a street which was on a par with the neighboring street nom- 
enclature which included such incongruities as Nayades, Dryades 
(still surviving), etc. The street passing in front of the Basin was 
Circus street, now South Rampart. Then came another change of the 
name of the square between Triton Walk and Julia street, and the 
space was called the Mobile Landing, because of the landing there of 
steamboats from Mobile, which, prior to the days of the Louisiville 
and Nashville railroad, landed there. It is of this once important 
and interesting district of New Orleans that I now will proceed 
to write. 

A human “landmark” of the head of the New Basin is found 
in the person of Mr. J. A. Florat, born in Paris, France, and who, at » 
the age of nine years (he is now seventy-five years old and a bachelor), 
came to New Orleans, and who, when he was twenty-seven years of 
age, on the Ist of April, 1846, began business as a druggist in a 
building opposite the head of the Basin, which since then has been 
continuously his place of business and his residence. In all that time 
he has witnessed the various transformation scenes which have 
marked the varied and shifting career of the Basin and the New 


- Canal; he has seen the “‘triton’’ disappear from his accustomed — 


“‘walk,’”’ and the Circus, like Longfellow’s ‘Arab, fold its tent and 
silently steal away. Mr. Florat possessed, until the outbreak of the . 
war, a cotton plantation in one of the Felicianas, but he always © 
lived opposite the Basin. His brother Charles married in New Orleans 
and left a family of three children. 

In the palmy days of the Basin’s trade sidewheel steamboats 
plying between New Orleans and Mobile and points far up in the 
Alabama river brought cotton hither and deposited their freight at 
the Mobile Landing. 
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“Shortly after I first came here,’”’ remarked Mr. Florat, ““business 
began to be very brisk all around the Basin. In those days cotton 
from the plantations on the Alabama river was piled up in piles of 
eight or ten bales high on the landing. Business was so good that I 
carried on my druggist’s trade in a half wholesale way and had several 
- clerks. I had orders, brought by steamboat and schooner captains, | 
and also from the customers themselves, from all along the Gulf 
coast, and from over the lake. In those’days, under the law, every 
vessel going outside was compelled to carry with it a medicine chest, 
and this I furnished, until the railroads injured the Basin trade, so that 
Mobile boats and many of the sailing vessels disappeared as did the 
medicine chests carried by these vessels. Ah, my business was very 
flourishing until the war and the railrcads almost entirely broke it 


up. 
In the days when, as described by Mr. Florat, the head of the 


New Basin and its vicinity was one of the busy scenes of our coast 
and neighboring commerce, all branches of the trade were profitable 
in this bustling locality. On the square on which Mr. Florat resided 
then, and on which he still resides, were thriving clothing, shoe, dry 
goods, hardware, feed and grocery stores, besides a large’ number of © 
boarding houses, situated on the flcors above the stores, which were 
patronized by people connected with the schooners and steamboats 

and by people who had come to the city from various points with the 
products of their farms. 

Until about 1850 the Mobile Landing, the square, as I have said, 
at the head of the Basin, possessed two well patronized ‘“‘putting-up”’ 
places, the Washington Hall, and the Piney Woods Hotel. The 
- former was a sort of Irish headquarters in those days of the Basin. 

“Sometimes,’’ continued Mr. Florat, “‘we had exciting times 
around the Basin. Fights were not uncommon, and the combatants, | 
when any damage was inflicted on their persons, would come into 
my shop and have their injuries repaired. In those days I acted as 
surgeon, physician and druggist for quite a large section around the 

Basin.”’ 

While the steamboats and other vessels from Mobile had their 
landing place opposite Mr. Florat’s store, the space along the Basin 
on the up-town side (on Triton Walk), was reserved for sailing craft 
from Pensacola, and was called Pensacola landing, while the space © 
.directly opposite, on Julia street, was known as the Covington 
landing and was the anchorage ground of vessels from Covington 
and elsewhere over the lake. In those years crowds of buyers and 
sellers and of people who were bound for points along the lake coast, 
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Mobile, etc., were to be found at the Basin. Before the days of the — 
railroads leading to New Orleans, travel from far to the eastward 
_and northward of Mobile and the Mississippi Sound—from Florida, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia—often passed through the New 
Basin on its way to Texas, Arkansas and other places along or west 
of the Mississippi river. The same was true of the travel coming 
from the west, and on its way to Mobile and the east. Under these 
circumstances, as will be understood readily, the New Basin was 
quite an important waterway as a route for travel as well as for 


Many years ago “Billy Bowlegs,’’ the famous Seminole chief, 
passed through the New Canal, with 300 of his warriors of the war 
of The Everglades, on his way to the reservation in the Indian 
Territory, which had been provided for the defeated Seminoles by 
the United States government. While awaiting the departure of an 
Arkansas river packet from the city they remained on the two schoon- 
ers in the Basin on which they had come from Mobile. Bowlegs 
was accustomed during that time of detention to go into Mr. Florat’s 
store to make purchases, etc. When he went away he presented to 
_ Mr. Florat his hunting bag, having three pockets, and embroidered 

by his squaw, and also his war-dance leggings composed of seven 
gopher shells tied together, and in which were secured dried palmetto 
seeds. In the steps and movements of the war-dance, these quaint 
leggings, tied about the knee, rattled and jingled with a wild sort of 
harmony. Since the day these gifts were made to him Mr. Florat 
has kept them in his show-window. Mr. Florat has also several 
other relics and curiosities—some gathered by himself, and others— 
things that have “suffered a sea-change into something rich and 
strange’”’——-given to him by marines who sailed on the seas. 


“‘In the days of my first arrival at the Basin and for a long time 
after,’ said Mr. Florat, “the surroundings of the Basin presented 
a scene as bustling and as full of life, although on a smaller scale, as 
did the levee in the old time of shipping and a multitude of steamboats. 
Some forty or fifty schooners and other sailing crafts were regular 
plyers between the Basin and points along the lake shore and the 
sound. There was a steamboat, Tecumseh, running up to Alabama 
river, the Lion, the Tiger, belonging to Mobile, and others, the names 
of which I do not remember.. The steamboat line to which the Lion 
and the Tiger belonged were to have had two other steamboats, but, 
unfortunately for their owners, after the two boats had made a trip 
apiece, bringing cotton to these ports, a fire destroyed both the Lion 
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and the Tiger at their docks in Mobile. This put an end to the 
enterprise.” | 

Like all localities in a city on which a roving and more or less 
adventurous element of population, whether permanent or floating, 
has stamped the seal of its individuality, the Basin in those “laissez 
aller’”” days was not wanting in notable “‘characters.”” A peculiar 
person of this class was “Sandy, the Barber,”’.a roystering Scotch- 
man, who kept a barber shop on Circus street (now Rampart) just 
below. Julia. Sandy’s antipathy was the jovial element that was 
wont to assemble at Washington Hall. 

“Sandy, the Barber,” said Mr. Florat, speaking of this bellicose 
person from the “‘Land-o-Cakes,” ‘‘would leave his shop and go in to 
Washington Hall and a few minutes later he would emerge with an 
Irishman and they would begin to fight in the middle of the street. 
This was a common habit of Sandy’s. He and the American oyster 
boys of the Basin of Washington Hall were in league against the 
habitues of Washington Hall, and when the factions came together, © 


the Basin saw ‘lively times.’ But weapons never were used in these 


encounters; fists only were the weapons and generally the defeated 


. individual after the close of hostilities ‘treated the crowd.’ Sandy 


obtained the better of a certain position in this manner: In his 
reckless way of doing things he sold his head in advance to the 
medical man for $5 (perhaps the physician wished to make an exam- 
ination of his brain), but the doctor died before the barber, a fact 
upon which Sandy used to congratulate himself, for, as he remarked, 
he had made $5 and saved his head. pt, went to Mobile and died 
there.”’ 

About the year 1850, for seasons the 
Basin and the New Canal as far as the lake terminus, the attraction 
of which at that time was Dan Hickock’s famous hotel, was enlivened 
on Sundays, and sometimes on week days, by the presence of the 
line of handsome passenger barges of the keelboat pattern, 
having a cabin and covered upper deck, which were towed by mules, 

and which made trips at stated hours between the head of the Basin 
and what is now West End. This line was the enterprise of Mr. 
Rainey, who afterwards was the first president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. These barges carried bands of music, were largely pat- 
ronized by pleasure seekers, and were quite a cheerful feature of the 
New Canal while the line was in operation. | 

Comparatively secluded and laggard in progress as now are the 
Basin precincts (although workmen are busily engaged in building 
along Rampart street the track for the new electric car line)—there 
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have been periods in their history when men of prudence and thrifty 
habits secured large fortunes out of the business opportunities 
which presented themselves in the human ebbing and flow of the 
_ Basin. These opportunities, perhaps, are past, but they may yet 
be restored. 
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FORGOTTEN SERVICE 


When Fulton’s steamboats, the New Orleans and the Vesuvius, 
proved to be unable to ascend the Mississippi and were used only 
between New Orleans and Natchez, traders from Pittsburgh to 
‘New Orleans were keenly disappointed. The flatboats, or crude 
arks, by which goods were carried downstream were left at the 
lowest port, and the crews were obliged to return overland through 
the wilderness, where they encountered many dangers and hardships. 
Although barges with sails could ascend the rivers, the trip was 
perilous and took six months. It remained for Capt. Henry Miller 
Shreve to adapt the steamboat to river traffic. 
| Capt. Shreve, who owned a line of barges, set about to contrive 

a steam engine that would regulate its own motion like clockwork, 
and eventually he succeeded in making by steam the return trip 
from New Orleans to St. Louis. In other round trips he carried 
supplies for Gen. Jackson. 

His new boat, the Enterprise, was the first to ascend the Ohio 
to Louisville, and the trip marked an epoch in the history of the city. 
But Shreve now discarded his old engine and invented a new one, 
which weighed only one twentieth as much as the Fulton enginé 
- ‘and used only two-fifths as much fuel. This he installed on the 
Washington, the first double-decker in Western waters. He then 
built the George Washington, the first boat “in an upper, or hurricane 

deck. 
: How the upper cabin came to be called the texas is an interesting 
story, which Mr. Winston Churchill tells in his novel, The Crisis. 
Before Shreve’s time the cabins had been merely curtained off, 
but Shreve built wooden rooms and named them after the different 
States—Kentucky and Illinois and Pennsylvania. When a man 
came aboard he would say, “‘What siate am I in, cap?” When the 
_ big cabin appeared on top, it was at once named “Texas,”’ for the 
largest of the States, which has become the technical name for it. 

_ In 1829 Capt. Shreve invented a boat that amazed the people 
of his time. The rivers then were very dangerous on account of the 
driftwood and débris that had accumulated, but Shreve said he would 
build a boat that would beat the snags to pieces and pull them out 
by steam, and he did. There was one pile of drift called the Red 
River Raft, one hundred and sixty miles long, and the government * 
gave Shreve the contract for clearing it out. The benefit to the 
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country was estimated at three million dollars, but the cost of the 
entire venture was only one-tenth of that. 

Shreve’s headquarters while this work was going on were named 
Shreveport. Since then the place has grown from a camp on a 
muddy bank to one of the most important Southern cities. For some 
reason the memory of this remarkable man, who was born of Quaker 
parents in New Jersey in 1785 and died in St. Louis at the age of 
- sixty-nine, has not been perpetuated as it deserves.— Youth’s Com- 


panion. 
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- BOOKS SOLD AT THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


- The following books were sold at the Anderson Galleries, New 
York, on February 9th to 11th, 1920. Sale catalogue 1462. 


690 MISSISSIPPI COLONY. A full and impartial ac- 
count of the Company of Mississippi, otherwise called the 
French East India Company, projected and settled by Mr. 
_ Law, etc. With a description of the country of Mississippi, 
’ and a relation of the first discovery of it; in two letters from a. 
gentleman to his friend. In French and English. 8vo., 

very fine large copy with the scarce leaf of errata, half sheep. 
_ London: for R. Franklin, J. Roberts and others. 1720. 


An extremely rare and interesting tract of 80 pp. Pages 42 to 
79 contain an account of the discovery of Mississippi, otherwise - 
called Louisiana, and a description of the country, including Dauphin 
Island, Fort Lewis, the Spanish Colonies at Pensacola and St. Ber- 
_nard’s Bay, also notices of the different tribes of Indians inhabiting 
Chat part of America. 


691 MISSISSIPPI COLONY. Some considerations on 
the consequences of the French settling Colonies on the 
Mississippi, with respect to the trade and safety of the English 
plantations in America and the West Indies. From a gentle- 
man of America, to his friend in London. 8vo., with the rare > 
and very interesting folding map, entitled ‘A New Map of 
Louisiana and the River Mississippi’ (top fold mended), 

_ very fine large copy, half sheep. London, for J. Roberts, 1720. 


One of the-rarest tracts in existence relating to that part of New 
France now occupied by the States of Louisiana, etc. We cannot 
trace the sale of a copy and neither Lefferts, Hoe, Hugh, Christie- 
Millar or any of the other great collections of Americana possessed 

692 MISSISSIPPI COLONY. The Memoirs, Life and 
Character of the Great Mr. Law and his Brother at Paris. 
Down to this present vear, 1721, with an accurate and particu- 
lar account of the Establishment of the Mississippi Company 
in France, the rise and fall of its stock, and all the subtle 
artifices used to support the National Credit of that King- | 
dom by the pernicious project of paper-credit. Written by a. 
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- Scots gentleman, 8vo. fine large copy, half sheep. London: 
for Sam Briscoe. 1721. 


A very rare and valuable tract. Pp. 31-42 contain an account 
of the early expeditions under Jolliet, and La Salle, d’Iberville’s. 
two forts and other interesting matter respecting J.ouisiana, Canada, 
the Florida Indians, etc. ) 
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_ RECORDS OF THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL 
OF LOUISIANA. IX. 


Memorandum of Aiotiiaiaan Current. October 3, 1726. Mr. Tixer- 
ont his account with Durivage. 


Items debit | 498 francs. 
credit 110 
Balance debit 388 t. to Durivage. 


Statement, inferentially, as prepared by D. 


Petition In Dugout Suit. January 3, 1726. Rene Clairman alias 
Du Chesne, settler Aux Colas, reports that his dugout 
was taken away on Monday, December 31, 1725, by 
parties Chapron & Rochon. On going with three men to 
get it back, he failed to find it until he reached New 
Orleans. He claims full restitution, comprising time of 
three men for four days. | 

Action granted. 


Certificate of Service Rendered. April 1, 1726. Undersigned | 


- Duval certifies that Szeur J acob, employed in Mr. 
Perault’s office on accounts of the former administra- 
tion, did collaborate with Mr. Duval during past March, 
agreeably to Mr. P. whom D. had asked for a clerk; and 
proved a diligent assistant. 


Petition of Recovery. January 4, 1726. Nicolas Quidort, settler 
- at Natchez, claims a residue sum of 200 francs from one 
Passepartout from sale of a house, together with rent at 
20 francs a month since day of sale. In default he would 
recover the house. 
Action allowed. 


Transfer of Note. October 3, 1726. Jean Baptiste Provenche 
transfers to Mr. Louis Tisserant, the sum of 180 francs as 
contained in a note issued by Mr. Du Rivage on past 
August 11. Settlement of a residue account. 


| Memorandum of Account Current. October 3, 1726. ‘‘Durivage; 
his account with Tixerrant.’’ Items debit, 556 francs; 
credit, 444 francs; balance debit, Durivage to Tixer- 
rand, 112 francs. 

: Pigeonhouse is rated at 215 francs, or 43 days of 
labor @ 5 francsa day. 300 oysters, 9 francs. 


“Memoranduis of Remarks to Post Mr. Massey.”’ October 3, 


1726. ‘“‘Durivage made me a pigeon house and charges 
labor @ 5 francs a day.”” Agreed; only when labor is 
rated on that basis, board is not thrown in. Hence Mr. 
Tixerrant (so assumed, though not signed) brings a 
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sialleibaree of 43 days’ board @ 2 ais a day. 
Certain other items are ‘conit ested and one gathers that 
the foregoing number is a statement of account revised 


by Tixerrrant. 


Petition of Recovery. January 5, 1726. Surgeon Major Pouaya- 
don de la. Tour moves to collect 50 francs on account of 
the bill of 100 francs for professional attendance which he 
rendered Madame veuve Drilland, wounded, as it appears, 
by one Moreau (also written Morrau). The latter 
agreed to pay 100 francs and he is expected to — 
residue account promptly. 

Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. January 7, 1726. Gamy, alias Lariviere, : 
claims the sum of 192 francs from Toussaint Bourcalier, 
due on his note. | 

Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. January 8, 1726. Jean Baptiste Bergeron 
(so signed; not Bergeran) seeks to collect 87 francs from 
Sieur Larche; this amount including note of 53 francs and 
a bill of 34 francs for provisions. 
Action granted. 


Remonstrance at Surgeon’s Bill. January 10, 1726. Moreau, 
locksmith, by his attorney Cadot, takes exception to the 
portly amount asked by Surgeon Pouyadon de la Tour 
(100 francs), for the matter of dressing a slight wound, 
out of danger in four days. He had indeed acreed to pay 

_ the surgeon, but looked for a more moderate charge. ‘ He 
would have the bill revised and reduced to terms which 
he here developes at length. | 

No note by Court. 


Faded. 
Decisions in Civil Suits. © January 9, 1726. 
1. Mottet vs. Duval; judgment-apparently for defendant. 
Costs on plaintiff. 
2. Canceled. 


3. Gonamil vs. Beaumont (?) Default. Claim allowed. 
Bremont (?) 
4. Jean Jacques Bonnefay vs. LaCroit. Claim allowed. 
Filed No. 182. 


Memorandum of Court Fees. December 4, 1726. Statement of 
Mr. Rossard’s account with estate of late Claude Tre- 
rong Total, 375 francs. Receipted by Rossard, same 

ate 


Petition of Recovery. January 13, 1726. Sundry workmen former- 
ly employed on the de Chaumont grant, move to collect 
their several claims and request the citation of Mr. 
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Lagarde, director of said grant. They left their. goods 
and families in France, in order to realize the fair promises 
offered them in this country, but now find it a most 
painful struggle to keep alive. 

Notice served on Mr. Lagarde. 

Letter of Mr. Defontaines to Mr. Rossard. January 14, 1726. 
Imploring his “dear friend’’ to advance him 100 francs 
on account of “thy note,” as already requested a fort- 
night ago. The laws of friendship should insure com- 
pliance; the means availing. Writer ‘is destitute; cannot 


buy so much as a quart of milk. Got credit today for a. 


pair of stockings for his daughter. 
Postscript finds him reduced to broth diet; only one 


chicken left for killing. » 


Petition of Recovery. January 14, 1726. Michel, employed by the | 


Company, claims 141 francs from one Pascal, due in 
balance of a note. 
Action granted. 

Petition of Release. January 14, 1726. Mr. Motet, employed on 
land grant of Marquis Des Marches, finds himself pushed 
for payment of a note to Mr. Duval, which Motet signed 
only as agent for Des Marches land grant. Let Mr. 
Duval have recourse to said grant, and let him also make 
allowance for a sow and a goat that were consigned to 
him in account with the same grant. These items 
ought to be credited on disputed claim. 

Action forward. 

Petition of Recovery. January 15, 1726. Chevalier de Benat, re- 
monstrates that at the close of the former administra- 
tion the Council granted a loan of 500 francs to Guillaume 
Vaquier secured by Mr. Dartignier, for purpose of settling. 
Vaquier then settled on petitioner’s land at Cannes 
Bruslees, but has not refunded the loan, and has even 
sold the property without notifying the Company. Let 
such sale be voided, and property be vested in petitioner. 

Council will first hear purchaser. 


Petition of Recovery January 15, 1726. Jean Jacques Bonne- | 


fory, joiner, seeks to collect 30 francs, due on a note by 

one Fouger alias Lacroix, formerly fifer of the Company, 

now back in France. Let Madame LaCroix be cited. 

Notice served. 

hécieione in Civil Suits January 15, 1726. 

oH 1. Dubuisson vs. DeVerteuil, defendant in default. Ar- 
rangement of 10 December, 1724 shall be carried out. 
Meanwhile the rice shall be delivered within eight 
days to Mr. Dubuisson for further disposal, subject 
to pr accounting. Costs on DeV. 

2. Michel vs. Pascal. Claim allowed, less a partial al- 
lowance duly provided. 
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Petition of Recovery . January 19, 1726. i ab De Vauberge of 


ship Dromadaire, attorney for Madame veuve Trepanier, 
aims to reach the point of an involved tale, relating the 


history of a certain note for 100 Spanish dollars, dated 


January 26, 1723, signed by the spouse of Szeur Poupart, 
who for said sum engaged to send French commodities 


into this province for Dame Trapanier. Note was ac- 


cepted at once by Mr. Poupart, and renewed on May 3, 

1725: he would pay on his return to Mobile. Same note 

was accepted on same day by Mr. LeMelle alias Belle- 

garde; ‘but being still unpaid, may it please the Court to 

summon Mr. B. to redeem note in ties currency. | 
Action granted. 


Petition of Recovery. January 17, 1726. Barbe Jouanne claims 


79 francs from one Beaucour i in balance of his note dated 


past April6. 
Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. January 25, 1726. Jacques Berard cities 


the substance of his claims, already allowed and approved, 


against Mr. Lassus, who was sentenced to pay note of 


990 francs waiving the disputed furniture. Since J. B. is | 

preparing to leave Louisiana for the Cape, or may be for 

France, he would fain settle with Mr. Lassus before 

embarking. 
Action allowed. 


Petition and Answer. Public Stores. January 26, 1726. Arnaud 


Bonnaud, guard of Company’s wa rehouses, moves to 


rectify some laxities and losses in his department owing 


alike to his distance from some of the stores, and to 
careless or dishonest clerks, as also to open robbery. 
Council authorized him to. take over the lot of goods — 
deposited with Recorder. Cash seized against one 
Robert shall be discharged from warehouse accounts. 
Parties who bought from late clerk Vanquier shall report 
and settle in one month. Abstracted goods to be traced 
and sold. Warehouse accounts shall be duly credited, 
and corresponding discharge allowed. Mr. Bonnaud’s 
discharge is reserved pending his accounting to the 


company. 
(Signatures of Councillors.) 
Filed No. 183. 
Decisions in Civil Suits. January 26, 1726. 
4 Veuve Trepannier vs. Bellegarde. Claim allowed. 


2. Workmen of De Chaumont grant vs. De Lagarde. 
' Their several claims allowed. 
Filed No. 184. 


_ Statement of Account Desmarches Grabt with Mottet. Jan- 


uary 28, 1726. Lumped synopsis of transactions cover- 
ing five years (1751-1726). Total balance, 4656 francs. 
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Mr. Mottet’ S salary was aiad at 800 yearly. Ac- 


' counting parties; Marquis de Mezieres, Marquis Des- 


marches and their associates, to Mr. Mottet, who forth- 
with enters protest, and signs only in anticipation of 
bringing suit both on this account and for other causes 
to be adduced in good reason. 

Signed: Delaye, Mottet. 


Receipt in Real Estate Sale. January 29, 1726. Francois Duval 


Codicil to 


has received from Captain de la Marque the sum of 1320 
francs, plus 430 francs previously received from Mr. 
Pasquier, or total sum of 1750 francs, in full payment 
of a lot sold by Mr. Duval to Mr. De la Marque. Prop- 
erty in rue de Chartres, between Messrs. De Beaulieu 
& Joseph Carriere. Mr. Duval also receipts to Captain 
De la Marque for a house at Biloxy; and in fine this gives 
entire discharge of the Captain’s debits to Mr. Duval 
to date, and squares their accounts all told. | 


Will of Mr. Defontaines. February 2, 1726. More- 


over, he owes the Reverend Capuchin Fathers on behalf 
of his deceased wife and some masses (item not stated). 
He gives the same R. P. Capuchins 50 francs on his own 
behalf, and apart from funeral fees. He owes Frere 
Molot (item not stated). He wishes his maid servant’s 
wages to be increased 50% from day of her arrival in his 
house to day of his death, or of his first exit for Church. 
All this without impairing the will filed in Recorder’s 
office on January 31, 1726. 


Sale of Real Estate. February 1, 1726. Captain de la Marque, 


commanding at Biloxi conveys to Mr. Brusle, Councillor, 
a lot 10 by 20 “‘fathoms,”’ in rue de Chartres, fenced with 
stakes; the same property lately acquired from Francois 
Duval. House thereon is about 40 feet long, roofed with 
bark, and surrounded with a gallery. Hall with fireplace, 
one,;room and two closets, and a garret overhead. Two 
courtyard wings one for kitchen, with three rooms be- 


- gides the other serving as “‘cellar”’ and storeroom. Terms, 


Remonstrance (Allowed). February 4, 1726. Mr. Lagarde, di- . 


4000 francs, whereof 3000 to goto treasury, canceling 
debts of Captain De la Marque, 500 to Notary Rossard, 
and 500 cash to Captain. 


rector of Chaumont grant, reminds the Councillors that 
they are dispensers of the King’s justice, which in turn 
comes from God. He therefore asks for equitable con- 
sideration of the demands now pressing against his com- 
pany: certain serious errors of accounting call for correc- 
tion; supplies charged at fair figures to customers ought 
not to be taxed at two-thirds above price on delivery, 
and allowance is due for ceprecaten rate of nee 
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5% %) since the Chaumont grant first drew its letter of 
credit. 
(Council cannot revise the accounts passed by Mr. 
Delachaise, but is willing to suspend sentence for six 
months, during which Mr. Lagarde ied “Take his 
measures.’’) 
Decision in Land Suit. February 5, 1726. Chevalier de Benat vs. 


Denoyon (purchaser from deceased Vacquer). 
* Council secures plaintiff in his right of mortgaged 


possession, and defendant may recover from some prop- 


erty of Vacquer’s (a house in town). 
Costs divided. 
Filed No. 187. 


Decision Between Berard and Lassus. February 5, 1726. De-- 


fendant shall redeem note of 550 francs within six months 
from date. Costs divided. 
| | Filed No. 186. : 

Petition of Recovery. February 7, 1726. Antoine Malon, tailor, 
claims items of 468 francs a silver marc, and a sword with 
silver hilt, from Sieur Duval, goldsmith. 

Action besought and granted. 
(Marc was a medium of eight ounces.) 


Unsigned Memorandum of Account. c. October 8, 1726. List of 
names and sums. No indication of writer’s identity. 


Unsigned Memorandum. c. October 8,1726. ‘‘Debtors payable 
before my trip to Natchez.”’ List of names and sums; no 
total computed. Latest marginal date appears to be 
October 8, 1726; Possibly 28. As the edge is torn. 


Petition in Recovery. February 16, 1726. Pierre Joseph de Lille 
alias Dupart bought a. house in Ste Anne street from one 
Domain, for 575 francs, ? wey and payable as here stated 
(with somewhat mud circumlocution). _Domain 
tries to evade the contract in favor of a subsequent 
higher bidder Lasonde. Let Domaine fulfill his agree- 
ment with petitioner. | 

Notice served on D. 


Promissory Note. February 17, 1726. Cariton owes Madame De 


Ste Erminne 31 francs for merchandise and will pay said 
sum on twenty-first instant. 
Petition of Recovery. February 18, 1726. Nicolas Quidort claims 
a still backward sum of 100 francs from Szeur Bergeron. 
In default, let the sale of lot in question he voided. 
Action forward. 


Summons to Appear. February 18, 1726. At bieance of Pierre 
Demain, Sheriff Vincent notifies one Dubari to satisf 


terms of contract with regard to sale of a house, half. 


lot and appurtenances, or else the property will be sold 
again. Prospective buyer is about to sail by La Saone 
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for West Indies, and will hold Dupart accountable for 
any delay. | 
(Council nonsuits.) 
Decisions in Civil Suits. February 19, 1726. 
1. Dupart vs. Demain; plaintiff's claim allowed and De- 
main nonsuited in his counterclaim. 
2. Nicolas Quidort vs. J. B. Bergeron. B. shall pay in 
two days, or sale will be voided. 
Filed No. 188. 
Report of Assault. February 20, 1726. Undersigned Paitin and 
Leborne, certify to whom it may concern that Madame 
De Verteuil came into the warehouse where Sieur De 
Buisson lodges and threw herself upon him with fury, 
plucking out his hair and this repeatedly; whereas the 
signers did not perceive that Szeur Du Buisson gave any 
Offence to her or spoke any insulting word. 
Attorney General, 25 February, 1726. 
See De V. and wife. 


Report of Assault. February 20, 1726. Undersigned Le Borne 
certifies that Mr. De Verteuil accompanied by the 
surgeon of LeBuisson grant, entered the warehouse of 
Sieur Du Buisson and threatened to take an inventory 
of his goods unless Du B. would give some wine. Du B. 

-demanded written orders; De V. resented such answer. 
Du B. “talked back;”’ whereupon De V. seized him by 
the neck “as though meaning to strangle him in presence 
of the surgeon.’ 

Attested by DuBuzisson in presence of the Attorney 
General, February 25, 1726. — 

Report of Forcible Entrance. February 20, 1726. Undersigned 

LeHoux, Patin and LeBorne certify that when Mr. 


DuBuisson demanded written orders of DeVerteuil that | 


latter directed a boarder of his followers to break open the 
lock of adjoining warehouse, and that De V. and his 
party then entered with a view of taking possession. 

pe gc by DeBuisson in presence of the Attorney Gen- 


Petition of Recovery. February 23, 1726. Marie LeTellier, maid- 


servant, seeks to collect arrears of wages, six months | @ © 


10 francs a month, together with a silver pistole, or total 
70 francs, from Sieur Lasonde. 
Action allowed. 


Report of Instigated Violence. February 21, 1726. Two em- 
ployes of Paris Du Verney land grant certify that Mr. 

De Verteuil sought to oblige them, along with the sur- 

geon, to seize and throttle Szeur. Du Buisson; for which 

_ purpose the surgeon approached De B. with a rope, that 

they might then embark him for N. O. in a dugout. 

‘chess hands refused, being chary of the “risks.’’ Signa- 
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tures of Simeon S—— and Charreau. Attested by Du 

eigee oo in presence of the Attorney General, February 

Deal in Slaves. February 23, 1726. Chaperon states that he has 
traded two negroes with Mr. St. Julien for two other 
negroes, man and wife, whom C. reports to be in good 
condition and not addicted to ‘ ‘eating earth.”” Further 
provisos detailed. 

Affirmetion of De Buisson de Montiferrie. February 25, 1726. 
Francois DeBuisson, guard of Paris De Verney ware- 
house at Baillagoulas shows that Mr. De Verteuil tried 
to dismiss him; and on remonstrance by DuB. there en- 
sued the assaults already reported. 

Attorney General orders the matter filed with its re- 
lated documents. 

Faded. | 

Testimony Out of Court. March 4, 1726. hitters Charreau, 
being too ill to answer a summons in Court, certifies that 
her statement agrees with that of her husband; save 
that she did not see the stores forcibly entered. By 
what she has ascertained, Mr. De Montferrie was not 
the beginner of the fray, but behaved with prudence. 

Witnesses hereto: Charreau, Simon Pinjonnel, 
LeBorne. 


Promissory Note. March 7, 1726. Genevieve Burelle veuve Tre- 
pagnie promises to pay Monsieur Beranger or order the 
~ gum of 2100 francs, 15 sous. Value received in funds of 
the former administration. 
Beranger endorses in favor of bearer, excepting 600 
francs, 15 sous, receivedcash. March 7, 1726. Delachatse 

receipts to Madame for the residue 1500 francs. 

May 10, 1726. 


Receipt. March 12, 1726. Francois Brachant has received of Mr. 
Roussard thesum of twelve francs for having borne, to- 
gether with three comrades of his, the body of Mr. 
Defontaine to the earth. Mark of F. B. for himself and 
his comrades. 


Testimony Reviewed. March 12, 1726. Witnesses Antoine Le- 
Borne, Simeon (scrawl), Claude Charreau, and Antoine 
Patin, are heard in review of their previous declarations; 
and so far as the slurred and wormeaten record seems to 
indicate, they stick to their filed evidence, with some | 

addenda in case of Charreau. 

Filed No. 191. 

Petition for Copy of Procedure. March 12, 1726. Francois Du 
Buisson, having been refused by Mr. Rossard, asks the 
Council for copies of the procedure in his case against 
Mr. De Verteuil. Approved by Boisbriant and ratified 
by the Attorney General, who remarks yiat the matter 
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is not secret, but of public import. Fees duly offered 


and required. 


Summons to Testify. March 13, 1726. At the instance of Sieur 
Du Buisson, warehouse guard and treasurer in chief of 
Duvernay grant now stopping with Mr. Bonneau, 
warehouse guard of the ‘“Company of the Indies in Louis- 
iana Province,” Sheriff Vincent notifies Szeur Le Hou to 
appear at 2 p. m. for hearing in the case between Messrs. 
de Montferrie and De Verteuil. 


Medical Bill. March 13, 1726. “Memorandum of what I did to the 
negroes of Mr. Paillon’s plantation, for the year 1726.” 

Signed: Pouyadon de Latour. 

Items include purgative and astringent prescrip- 
tions, bleeding, a diuretic treatment and other sundries 
to total amount of 76 francs. Bill submitted to Mr. 
de la Goblaye, March 10, and receipted to him on March 
13 for 50 francs. 


Money Order Testamenta t tein. March 20, 1726. Attorney 
General Fleurian directs Mr. Rossard to pay 72 francs to 
widow Bourgeois, residue of her allowance of 80 francs 
for four months’ wages at 20 francs a month by terms of 
the late Mr. Desfontaines’ will. This payment shall 
have right of preference. 

Receipted by Vc. Bourgeois, making her mark. 


Church and State Surveillance. March 24, 1726. Attorney 


General. Fleurian reports on his round of inspection 
during Sunday’s High Mass. At one Charles du Pont’s 


he found some sailors, as they appeared to be, banquet-. 


ing on brandy, bread and an omelet. They were ejected, 
= innkeeper Du Pont was warned not to repeat such 
offence. 


Petition of Recovery. March 26, 1726. Officer Dupuy Planchard ° 


moves to collect 70 francs from Cariton, due for a fem- 
inine habit to him delivered. 
Action granted. 
Petition of Recovery. March 26, 1726. Mr. Rossard moves for 
: citation of one Plaisance (also known as Buquoy), to pay 
30 francs which he still owes on a bill of sale. 
Action forward. 
Fine Recommended. March 27, 1726. In sequel to his round of 
inspection on Sunday last, the Attorney General asks the 
Councillors to summon Du Pont and fine him at their 
discretion. | 
Declaration on Contract of Service. March 28, 1726. “We un- 
dersigned’’ (but no signatures ap pear) certify that 
Guillaume Alloin had hired himself to Szeur Lefevre, 


Canadian, for service on a hunting trip to Illinois, but 
was prevented from completing the journey. G. A. 
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furnished a substitute Francois Le Mayne, alias La- ) 
Violette and offered him 200 lbs. of bread. Lefevre will 
not agree to this bargain; and refuses to pay hire. | 


Petition of Recovery. March 28, 1726. Marie Alorge claims 31 
francs from Cariton, tailor, due on his note of past 
February 19. | 

Action allowed. 

Petition of Recovery. March 28, 1726. Mr. Florence Doviller 
moves to collect 35 Spanish dollars from Mr. Clairfon- 
taine due on his note of March 6, 1725, secured by Mr. 
Gaulas. 

Notice served on Clairfontaine. 

Petition of Recovery. March 29, 1726. Guillaume Allain alzas St. 
Paul hired himself to Lefevre, as elsewhere stated, for a 
trip to Illinois. Terms 200 current francs, 40 pounds of | 
tallow, 50 lbs. of meat, 4 pots of bear’s grease, and half 
the pecans he could gather. G. A. fell ill and was unable 
to fulfill contract, but offered a substitute LaVzolette; 
er 37 refuses and will not pay the half terms proposed 

y G. A. 
Let Lefevre be cited. 
Notice served. 7 

Decisions in Civil Suits. March 30, 1726. 

1. Dupuy Planchard vs. Cariton. Claim allowed (less 
bill of counterclaim.) 
Costs divided. 
2. Marie Letellier vs. Lasonda. Referred to the Attorney 
General. Costs reserved. 
3. Guillaume Allain os. Lefevre. G. A. nonsuited. 
Costs divided. 
Filed No. 192. 


Petition for Arbitration. April 1, 1726. Mr. Duval asks the 
Councillors to allow the recommendations proposed by 
Mr. Mottett, or else let the Court appoint referees and 
let Mr. Delayve settle or else give good and sufficient 
security. Petitioner is about starting for Ouaschitas. 
Notice served on Mr. Delaye. 


Petition to Seize Dugout. April 2,1726. Larchevesque, on behalf 
of Messrs. Roy and their associates, reports that adug- 
out has come down from Illinois, belonging to one Legras 
and guided by one Couterelle, who claims it as his. Let 
the dugout be seized and its lading held intact until C. 
can prove his alleged possession. © 

Seizure allowed at petitioner’s risk. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR 


Among the unusually interesting papers we are able to offer 
our readers this quarter is the excellent address of Mr. Andre Lafargue, 
which was delivered within the,Cabildo at the reception tendered 
the officers of the French cruiser “Jeanne d’Arc.”’ <A _ beautiful 
tribute to the French, both of yesterday and toda¥, we reproduce 
his words as spoken by him in the French and follow them with the 
English translation. 


A short article recently unearthed by us is “Forgotten Saeice,” 


a story of Captain Henry Miller Shreve, the man to whom the honor | 


is due of first adapting the steamboat to river traffic and after whom 
Shreveport is named. 


Mr. Gill, of our public library, has sent to us a list and eae 
tion of some rare old books recently sold at the Anderson Galleries 
in New York. It is with pleasure that we offer these few items to 
our readers. 


The Old “Mobile Landing,” by Charles Patton Dimitry and the 
story of the Ancient Cabildo, by the same writer are two excerpts 


from old New Orleans newspapers and are to be found among the 


many other interesting relics contained in Miss Grace King’s Scrap 
Book. The former deals in a very entertaining way with that in- 
teresting and once important district of New Orleans at the head 
of the new basin. The life and business activities of the people are 
| extremely well depicted and the picture is very vivid. The second 
article is a picturesque narrative of the Old Cabildo, traced through 
its entire history. 

The Founding of New Orleans by Delvaille H. Theard is a re- 
markably well worked out retrospect of our much cherished and 
memory-haunted old city. 

. Cardinal Goodwin has contributed a splendid and carefully de- 
tailed treatise on ‘“The Louisiana Territory from 1682-1803.” His 


work from the point of view of both literature and history is well 


worthy of careful study. _ 
In the last issue. of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly appeared 
a paper on “Lafitte, the Louisiana Pirate and Patriot.” It is being 
followed in this issue by more material on the same subject. Our 
worthy presideht, Mr. Gaspar Cusachs, has the happy faculty of 
- always alighting upon the most salient and at the same time most 
truly interesting and romantic points of an adventure. We know 
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that this second article will be read with the same keen enjoyment 
as his first paper on Lafitte. 

Further “‘Records of the Superior Council,’’ always of interest 
because of their very picturesque glimpses into the past, appear as 
usual among our other papers. 

Hon. W. O. Hart has prepared a short aad compact resume of 
the history of the Louisiana Historical Society, which ere long will 
celebrate its centennial anniversary. He traces the growth of the 
Society through its various stages, giving the names of its founders 
and patrons and the function which the society performs in the 


community. 
_ Our readers will be richly rewarded by a.careful study of Dr. 


Milton Dunn’s graphic history of Natchitoches and the country - 


adjacent to that city. As Dr. Dunn states, it is the oldest permanent 
settlement in the State and is full of historic interest. Columbus’ 
discovery of the West Indies led to their general Spanish control 
and to its special development in St. Domingo and in Cuba. Cortez’s 
invasion of Mexico completed their control north of the equator 
until they met the Canadian French in the Mississippi Valley and | 
the English settlements along the Atlantic coasts from Florida to the 
New England colonies. 

At Natchitoches the bluff lands were above overflow and the 
beautiful Red River Valley spread out to the East making a picture 
that lingers in the memory of all who have seen it, Indian or immi- 
grant, Spaniard, Frenchman or American. 
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